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Meeting the banking needs 


of modern business 


Business today demands banking facilities 
on an unprecedented scale. The ability and 
willingness to meet these demands of busi- 
ness characterize the service of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company. Its specialized 
facilities for commercial banking, foreign 
banking, investment banking, savings, and 


trusts are attuned to present day require- 
ments. Banks, investment houses, manu- 
facturers, public utilities, merchants, 
importers and exporters—all are accus- 
tomed to having their widely varying 
requirements met adequately and satisfac- 
torily by this modern banking institution. 


Ittinois MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 
CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Special maps 
to order 


If you desire a special map, 
consult Rand MCNally & Com- 
pany. Already made up to suit 
your requirements are special 
maps of many kinds, in addition 
to the regular standard maps. 
These special maps range from 
the Rand MCNally Territory 
Maps for jobbers and distrib- 
utors, to the Rand MC€Nally 
Language Maps for students of 
philology. If the map must be 
made to order, whether for use 
in an advertising campaign or 
to illustrate a book of science, 
Rand MCNally & Company’s 
many years of map experience 
insures satisfaction. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps 
Auto Road Map® 
Political Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Radio Maps 
Population Maps 


Climatic Maps 
Economic Maps 
Lingvistic Maps 
Historical Maps 
Mileage Maps 
City Guide Maps 


—/ 
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Efe year 1927 will no doubt go 
down in history as a year of 
great adventures and heroic deeds. 


It is therefore an excellent time to 
remember that such a year, too, was 
1577, when Francis Drake set out to 
circumnavigate the globe. 


For the undertaking offered many 
parallels to the trans-oceanic flights of 
today. Certainly, it was no _ less 
hazardous. The tiny sailing vessels 
of that day were little more secure than 
modern airplanes. 

Indeed, of the five ships but one 
returned. Of the 166 men only fifty- 
seven survived to land in England, 
two years and ten months later. 

It was to describe this gallant 
adventure that the map reproduced 
above was specially made. 

Yet every map that represents the 
rotundity of the earth, every terres- 
trial globe, may be regarded as a monu- 
ment to this exploit and that of 
Magellan which preceded it. 


— rr. ~~ 
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Of five ships hut one returned 


For to the intelligent reader every 
world map is a summary of man’s 
incessant effort to further his know- 
edge of the planet he lives on. 


Today’s maps, globes and _ atlases 
are so many records of successive dis 
coveries, culminating in all that we 
know of the earth’s surface. 

As such they are a constant source 
of inspiration to all imaginative minds 
Fascinating to read, they have all the 
charm and cultural value of the world’s 
best books. 


Either a globe or an atlas, maps it 
some form, should hold an important 
place in every modern library. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or dirett. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required 1 
the making of maps extends to all d 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s greatly 
varied activities. 


JRAND MENALLY & GoMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-9 


536 S. Clark Street, Chieago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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| Widely recognized emblems 
of St. Louis’ Largest Bank, 
which identify financial ser- 

vice of a distinctive character. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
_IN ST. LOUIS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $15,000,000.00 











THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


Bankers and Judges 
66" JF. HE Federal Reserve Board should 

be given a standing comparable 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States,” said Senator Thomas of Okla- 
homa on July 4. He then announced 
that he would introduce a bill in the 
next session of Congress to amend the 
existing law so as to provide a longer 
tenure of office and larger 
compensation for members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
Continuing, he said, “In the 
scheme of the American gov- 
ernment, the Federal Reserve 
Board is more important to 
the individual American than 
all the other functions of the 
three divisions of government 
—the legislative, executive 
and judicial. I believe the 
Board is the most important 
government establishment in 
the world. Its members should 
be the best financiers in 
America.” 


* am * * 


¢6'T’HE soundness of com- 

mercial credit might al- 

most be said to mark the ex- 

tent of the nation’s advance- 

ment”’—Mareus Kavanagh, 

Judge of the Superior Court 

of Cook county, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

* * - * 
Postal Savings and 
Money Orders 


HE ‘Division of Postal Savings was 
established in 1911. Its operation 
has encouraged thrift and economy 
among more than 400,000 depositors and 
called from hiding approximately $140,- 
000,000, which money by being rede- 
posited in banks, has been turned back 
into the channels of trade. 

The postal money order system was 
established in 1864. During the last 
fiscal year its operations included the 
issuance of domestic money orders 
amounting to $1,590,485,736 and its in- 
ternational business amounted to $63,- 
171,817. 


. 


Millions In Wage Dividend 


FoR one concern to pay a wage divi- 

dend or bonus to its employes total- 
ing $2,947,410.08 is a remarkable indi- 
cation of the trend of American business. 


6 


Upon the occasion of the mailing of these 
dividend checks it became known that 
the employes of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
to whom the checks were mailed have 
more than $10,000,000 on deposit in 
Rochester, New York banks, in addition 
to deposits of approximately $2,750,000 
in the Eastman Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation. 


HE importance of public relations publicity is being 
felt by business other than banking. Here illus- 
trated are folders used by the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany. Most of them might just as well be used in de- 
veloping good will for banks. 
M. S. Sloan, president of The Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, Inc., describes the public relations work which has 
been under his personal supervision. 


F the Federal Government can have 
a surplus at the end of the year as 

it did July 1, 1927 of $635,809,921.70 
and at the same time a reduction in the 
publie debt of $1,131,000,000, it would 
seem that the individual states ought 


also to curb expenditures. 
* 7 * * 


Customer Ownership for Banks 
¢¢ A DDED masters” says W. J. Hodge 
of the Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation, “is a breeder 
of alert management.” 
Publie service corporations have found 
customer ownership to be a great aid 


to industry. If this experience is rep- 
resentative of a general policy, why 
should we not expect that encouraging 
the purchase of bank stock by bank cus- 
tomers would make the bank grow more 
rapidly and would develop alert man- 


agement? 
- . * 


6¢'VERY man owes something to the 


upbuilding of the profession to 
which he belongs.” —Theodore Roosevelt. 


In the coming issue, 


The Oldest Check 

N a recent number of Barron’s Weekly, 
Leonard F. Gregory writes from 
London on “The Romance of th 
Cheque.” He quotes W. F. Spalding 
“The London Money Market” as author. 
ity for the statement that the oldest che 
now in existence is dated August lf 
1865 and is an order on Thomas F fowls, 
Goldsmith, in which Edmuj 
Wareupp directs payment of 
nine pounds thirteen shilling 
six pence to a Samuell Hov. 
ard and on the back of whid 

Samuell Howard 
with a receipt in full. 


endorse 


As to modern cheek tran. 
actions, Mr. Gregory state 
that England is the largest 
user of checks in the worl 
with America second, and all 
the other countries nowhere; 
the check remaining almost 
novelty in Europe, though 
continental bankers are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to in 
crease its popularity. 

An English banker su- 
marizes the merits of th 
check for Mr. Gregory i 
words which might form th 
basis for a good bank adver- 
tisement: “It has created 4 
perfect currency which & 
pands and contracts to mee 
day-by-day requirements. |! 
transfers money with the utmost rap 
idity and security.’ It seems pr 
able that the check will be the mos 
perfect form of currency known to mat 
kind for many years to come.” 

All of which emphasizes the suggé 
tion made in THE Bankers Monta! 
Rounp TABLE not so long ago that th 
ideal service charge would be a chart 
per check. 


* * * * 


How Not To Do It 


(GRETCHEN MOUNT contributes # 
article entitled “Sales Resistant 
to the New Republie of July 20, in whiet 
she voices the attitude of an averigt 
American housewife toward telephoo 
and door-to-door solicitation. Amol 
other things she has something to # 
about savings account solicitation as fo 
lows: 
“‘Ts this Mrs. Smith?’ 
ala: fg ; 
“‘Mrs. Smith, I represent the bank. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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S WE ENTER behold the simple grandeur, the majestic 


scale in this interior of the nw OHIO STATE 
SAVINGS Building located at Columbus, Ohio. 


Here are blended the rugged character of olden days 
and an atmosphere of modern finished exactness and 
completeness. This complete ensemble of harmonious 
material, detail and color must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 


WE SOLICIT INSPECTION 





When commissioned to do your architectural work, draw- 
ings and specifications are completed promptly and you 
are given a definite guarantee that the total costs of the 
proposed building will not exceed your reasonable estimate 





SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH 


Designers of Bank Buildings since 1914 


336 Fourtn Avenue, Pittsburgh 


PHILADELPHIA CoLuMBus 


All inquiries receive immediate attention 
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REMAKING AMERICA AS AN 
INVESTOR NATION 


Many have said that America has reached 
its limit in security buying, but new issues 
are sold in greater numbers every day 


ITHIN less than 25 years—two 

banking systems; the national 
taxation system changed and expanded 
as never before; a debtor nation become 
the world’s creditor nation; 15 millions 
of its people owners of securities; the 
annual issue of securities increasing from 
approximately 14 to 7% billion dollars 
—these are only a few of the important 
changes in the financial history of the 
United States in less than a quarter of 
a century. 

It is history so big and fast-moving 
that he who would recite even its barest 
details must pause repeatedly to take 
breath ere he finish the list. Literally, 
he must gasp for breath if he take time 
to consider their significance. 

Within the last three years, more than 
% investment trusts have been organ- 
ized; more than 114 billion dollars was 
loaned annually to foreign governments 
and corporations; a handful of- indus- 
trial banks has grown to nearly 400 and 
their advocates predict a development 
parallel to that of Europe where there 
are 70,000; since 1911 special legislation 
in all but two states governs the issuing 
and selling of securities; within that 
time the national wealth has practically 
doubled; at least six corporations are 
worth more-than a billion dollars; and 
129 of the country’s some 400,000 cor- 
porations (to quote the estimable Wall 
Street Journal) hold eash and securities 
alone valued at $2,251,365,355, not to 
mention their billions in other property 
forms. These are but a few more high 
lights in the-picture of recent financial 
history, For a decade, a stupendous 
*onomie revolution in the ownership of 
Property has been going on within the 


By SAMUEL O. RICE 


Educational Director, Investment Bankers 
Association of America 


United States almost unnoticed, possibly 
beeause wealth is no longer so greatly 
measured in acreage and _ individual 
mortgages but in forms and terms still 
strange to a people, many of whom are 
only just emerging from financial and 
economie illiteracy. 


——————— 


66 IRECTLY or indi- 
rectly, the 44,000,000 
persons in gainful occu- 
pations in the United 
States are virtually all 
investors. It is produc- 
tion and producers who 
supply the capital res- 
ervoir.” 


YL —— 


Employe ownership, customer owner- 
ship, the average size bond sale. re- 
from $10,000 before the World 
War to about $3,000 today, more than 
80 billion dollars of life insurance in 
foree, more than 35 billions in savings 
deposits, more than 614 billion invested 
by 11,275,000 persons in building and 
loaw associations, with a reeord of 22,- 
777,680 persons having bought bonds of 
one single Liberty Loan. 

Eeonomie revolution! 


dueed 


A generation 


9 


back they say there was an investor 
class in the United ‘States. Today it’s 
a myth. It doesn’t exist. The use of 
credit in the production of wealth and a 
higher standard of living is universal, 
and where individuals, corporations or 
governments obtain capital, either in 
the form of eredit or in exchange for 
equity ownership, there must be others, 
chiefly individuals, to supply that eapi- 
tal. 

It is manifested chiefly by the great 
pool of credit in some 60 billion dollars 
of total bank resources and in a daily 
average of $20,000,000 of new capital 
issues absorbed, not by a small investor 
class, but by the public, for directly or 
indirectly the 44,000,000 persons in 
gainful oceupations in the United States 
are virtually all investors. It is produe- 
tion and producers who supply the eapi- 
tal reservoir. 

From the wage earner to the two- 
billion-dollar corporation the need of 
capital is vital. The relative importance 
of the four essentials in producing 
wealth; that is land, labor, eapital and 
management, may be a subject of argu- 
ment. There can be but little argument 
as to the importance of capital in in- 
creasing the production of wealth. 

The land has always been here, with 
its abundance of natural resources. The 
skill of American labor and management 
has long been manifest. With capital 
and opportunity they could produce and 
distribute greater wealth. 

The remaking of America as an in- 
vestor nation is nothing more than a 
recognition and a growing acceptance of 
that facet. Before the World War the 
number of bond buyers in the United 
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States was estimated at about 400,000. 
Today individual and institutional buy- 
ers of investment securities number 
somewhere between 3,000,000 and 4,000,- 
600—not all the 15,000,000 holders of 
securities are active bond buyers, al- 
though their interest in security hold- 
ings continually increases as savings de- 
posits increase and the assets of life in- 
surance companies climb above the 13- 
billion mark. 


Liberty Loans Small Help 


In this situation it is 
perhaps a natural error 
to say that Liberty 
Bonds converted Amer- 
ica into an investor na- 
tion. The fallacy has 
popular acceptance. If 
it were true it would 
mean that the people of 
the United States sud- 
denly quit buying con- 
sumable goods and also 
other forms of invest- 
ments and turned their 
money toward bonds. 
The annual automobile 
bill of some eight bil- 
lion dollars, approx- 
imately $350,000,000 a 
year for radio, new con- 
struction running five 
to six billion dollars a 
year, are only three of 
the numerous items that 
belie that fallacy, not 
to mention the expendi- 
tures for cosmetics 
which approximate the money spent for 
books, the millions that go into the mo- 
tion picture industry, and 19,000 per- 
sons sailing from New York on one 
summer day, to spend money in a 
European vacation. 

No, Liberty Bonds did not remake 
America into an investor nation, al- 
though they did advertise sound invest- 
ing as nothing else has done or could do. 
The process roots farther back, more 
than a century. In the 20’s of the 
19th century, there was perhaps a 
reaching out for it that became a disas- 
trous overreaching. 

The beginning of the industrial age 
had awakened an appreciation of other 
forms of productive property other than 
that of land. Enterprise undertook un- 
believable expansion, but it was neither 
investing nor a basis for investing. 
There was not then the business and 
financial experience and machinery to 
make widespread investing possible. 
Instead, speculating was mistaken for 
investing; gambling, for speculating. 

Even sovereign states recklessly 
Icaned their credit to build canals and 
turnpikes, found banks, and aid in 
carrying on other ventures that were not 
the province of government but of in- 
dividual enterprise. Perfectly true, 
they were right in their faith that the 


country could produee untold wealth for 
the many, if its industries and transpor- 
tation were built up. They failed largely 
beeause they lacked the necessary finan- 
cial machinery to supply and manage 
the necessary capital and endeavored a 
fallacious substitute of government. Be- 
fore 1840, the country had gone broke. 


The Birth of the Corporation 


Shortly before the Civil War there 
came a great era of individual leaders, 
financiers, inventors, manufacturers, 


HOW AMERICA INVESTS 


New security issues total 71% billions yearly 
Over 20 million in new issues daily 
Foreign issues total 1% billion 
15,000,000 Americans own securities 
National wealth doubled 

Six billion-dollar corporations 
Bank resources about 60 billion 
Assets of life insurance companies over 13 billion 
Eight billions spent on automobiles 

350 millions for radio 

New construction costs nearly six billion 


19,000 people sail for Europe from New York in 
one day 


railroad builders, merchants and editors. 
Among them were Morse, Bell, Edison, 
Westinghouse, Vail, Huntington, Mor- 
gan, Carnegie, Gould, the Vanderbilts, 
McCormick, Stewart, Cooper, Armour, 
Wanamaker, Field, Bennett, Dana, Wat- 
terson and Greeley. Ford and Edison 
today seem their only surviving types. 
These, by actual works, did what the 
highly-speculative 20’s and 30’s could 
not do. They founded and built great 
enterprises. More, they marked the 
transition from individual and partner- 
ship ownership to the more efficient and 
enduring organization, the corporation. 
Literally they educated the nation in 
business enterprise. 

Does that assertion seem trite? Re- 
member then that they came at a time 
when it was boasted that steel rails 
could not be made in Ameriea, the tele- 
phone was another “Yankee toy,” and 
a distinguished senator aptly described 
our foreign financing as selling our 
bonds to Europe and taking calico and 
steel rails in return. Generally they 
built up forms of property that pro- 
duced wealth and in which it was de- 
sirable to own a fractional interest and 
to which it was desirable to lend money. 
The impetus they gave to remaking 
America as an investor nation was more 
important than that of the Liberty Loan 


campaigns, because they showed th 
way to increased production and greater 
wealth. 

If Liberty Bonds had, as is popularly 
supposed, remade America into an jp. 
vestor nation, it would have been yp. 
made in the 60’s by Jay Cooke's remark. 
able achievement in advertising and g@j. 
ing war bonds, in, then unbelievable 
amounts after the government had firs 
failed in and almost despaired of being 
able to finanee the war. 

Before and after the Civil War the 

country was 
and its expansion too 


too new 


rapid and ingenious, it 
was finding too many 
new uses for capital to 
have been able to a. 
cumulate that capital, 
It was the transition tp 
organized production in 
industry and commer 
from the — individu 
proprietorship of land 
and of small produ 
tion. 

Up to the time of the 
World War it wa 
largely a period of e& 
tablishing a modern in 
dustrial nation in 4 
country whose very or- 
ganic law, as expressed 
in the constitution and 
the bill of rights of the 
first ten amendments, 
was not so much a eon 
ception of a more pros 
perous industrial nation 
as the expression of a smaller landed 
proprietorship. Up to the time of the 
World War we were still paying mil- 
lions in interest and dividends to Europe, 
for money advanced to build railroads 
and develop industry, and, although 
progress was enormous, the arrival o! 
big business was as much marked by 
discord and misunderstanding as by 
constructive achievement. Big busines 
and the public had both to learn that 
there must be morale and morals in big 
business and that it wasn’t a question 0 
grafting on artificial morals but a neceé 
sity for growing its own morals. 


Improvements in Banking 


The advance in business ethies withit 
the present generation is not an opt 
mistie faney but a very considerable 
reality. Hence, when the period just b 
fore the World War ended with th 
United States adopting the reserve 
system and giving to the country, a4 
leading British banker remarked, “t 
strongest banking system in the world,” 
and with a much needed land bank 9* 
tem in able operation, the country had 
reached a position where it could de 
velop into a nation-wide investor people 
It had accumulated a capital supply," 
had the industrial and _transportatw? 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“PRIVATE OWNERSHIP ADVANCES 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


- 


How private enterprise has made Amer- 
ica the leader in publi¢ utility service 


hr ge ownership” means 
ownership not only by the federal 
government, but also by states and 
munieipalities—ehiefly the latter, which 
have to a considerable extent in the past 
operated electric light and power util- 
ities, and to a less extent, street railways. 

It is not likely that in an article of 
this length, any ardent 
municipal or government ownership can 
be dislodged from his position. It would 
be impossible to cite all the facts and 
figures which bear on the subject, but 
it may be possible, by quoting some of 
them and by giving some opinions of 
men whose opinions should earry weight, 
to stimulate proper thought. 

The federal gov- 
ernment has been 


advoeate ot 


By A. H. KIRKLAND 


the railroads did not get service, and 
the employes, as a rule, did not get 
decent wages, and in his closing para- 
graph he said: 

“The reason is plain! 


ties! 


Polities is poli- 
The railroads and the publie utili- 
Polities 
and business do not mix. The responsi- 
bility of the worker is not to his job 
but to his political superior. 


ties are branches of business. 


He becomes 
one of a herd of voters and it is how he 
votes, not how he works, that matters. 
That is bad for the worker. It is bad 
for the public. That is what the plain, 


ordinary people of Europe seem to have 
found out. Even the government work- 
ers themselves are beginning to find out 
that political employment means politi- 
eal slavery.” 

The condition of the American rail- 
roads after their operation by the gov- 
ernment during the War i8 too fresh in 
the minds of the American publie to need 
any detailed comment here. 

In a newspaper dispatch from New 
York recently the National Industrial 
Conference Board declared that faulty 
government organization, lack of eco- 
ordination, inefficient budget policies, in 
many eases, sheer extravagances, are 
costing the United States each year more 
than $500,000,000, 
and the Board ex- 





in the shipping 
business. Edward 
N. Hurley, a highly 
successful manufac- 
turer, who was 
chairman of the 
United States Ship- 
ping Board during 
the war, in 1924 
wrote an article for 
Collier’s Weekly, in 
which he discussed 
the question of 
public ownership at 
length. After leav- 
ing the Shipping 
Board, he studied 
government owner- 
ship in several 
European c¢oun- 
tries, 


He found every- 
where the same 
story of polities 
and railroad affairs 
hopelessly mixed. 
So far as he could 
diseover, no country 
in Europe was mak- 
ing its state-owned 
railroads pay. 
Those which showed 
profit figures did so 
by neglecting their 
accounts for depre- 
ciation or else re- 
ceived essential sup- 
Plies at below cost 
through other state 
agencies. He found 
that the patrons of 


The melting snows of America’s mountains are capitalized by many private- 
ly-owned companies to make cheap light and power. 
power flume in the vicinity of Mt. Rainier in Washington. 


This picture shows a 


_ presses the opinion 
that most of the 
publie money dis- 
sipated annualiy 
could be saved with- 
out diminution of 
governmental serv- 
ices, either in qual- 
ity or quantity, by 
the ‘adoption of 
centralized financial 
control. 


Centralized finan- 
cial control means 
a budget system. 
The American pub- 
lie knows how 
many years it has 
taken to establish 
a budget bureau in 
the government of 
the United States 
and how bitterly 
the findings of that 
bureau have been 
contested by repre- 
sentatives of prac- 
tically .every gov- 
ernment depart- 
ment. They also 
know how often the 
national legislators 
are more inelined 
to agree with the 
heads of depart- 
ments than with the 
budget bureau, and 
how only the 
influence of a nat- 
urally thrifty and 
economical _ presi- 
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dent has made effective most of the 
budget bureau’s recommendations. 

The postoffice deficits have been noto- 
rious for decades. Every citizen of the 
United States who pays federal taxes 
helps to make up these deficits, and their 
only justification is the fact that cheap 
and ready communication is a vital na- 
tional necessity and that general eduea- 
tion is another. 


Pacific Coast Examples 

A recent newspaper dispatch from 
Seattle, Washington, which operates a 
municipal street railway, states that 
members of the Seattle city council have 
now before them two sets of figures. 
One set was compiled by D. W. Hender- 
son, superintendent of the municipal 
railway department, and it says that the 
railway is highly The 
other set was compiled by city comp- 
troller Harry W. Carroll, and Mr. Car- 
roll asserts that the railway is still oper- 
ating at a deficit. Mr. Carroll states 
that for the last six months the railway 
has taken in $28,000 less than it has ex- 
pended. 

Under private ownership and opera- 


prosperous. 


tion, coupled with state control, no such 
situation could exist. Most state utility 
commissions prescribe the form in which 
the accounts of the utilities must be 
kept. At the end of any given period 
there is no question as to how the utility 
has fared during that period. 

The Seattle stand 
alone. There are many cases where tax- 
payers have had to file to compel their 
officials to make even the most elemental 
accounting on the financial 
municipal enterprises. 


instance does not 


status of 


The Tax-Exempt Burden 
The farmers of California recently 
caused to be introduced in the legis'ature 
of that state a bill to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment, which, if passed, 
would compel government-owned and 
operated utilities to pay taxes on the 
same basis as the privately-owned utili- 


Where waterpower is not plentiful, private corporations have built huge steam 
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ties with which they compete. Their ar- 
gument is that since taxes are included 
in the rates of all privately-owned and 
operated utilities, it is equitable that 
publiely-owned utilities should bear a 
similar share of the cost of government. 

The decline in state tax revenue fron 
citites having municipally-operated utili- 
ties must be made up by rural districts 
which do not enjoy any benefit from 
such utilities, according to the farmers’ 
representatives. 

Municipally-owned utilities not only 
pay no taxes, but their tax-exempt seecur- 
ities and the tax-exempt securities 
of municipalities of all kinds—cities, 
sanitary districts, school districts, vil- 
lages, towns, highway departments, and 
others, are throwing a terrific burden on 
private business because the very wealthy 
are investing great sums in these securi- 
ties and thereby wholly evading the fed- 
eral income tax or paying a much small- 
er income tax than the average citizen, 
in proportion to his income. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” That which becomes essential 
to the publie survives and that which is 
non-essential, or cannot furnish service 
at a reasonable price, dies. Municipally- 
owned utilities in the United States are 
dying rapidly. One of Ameriea’s large 
universities is now making a fact-finding 
survey of municipally-owned electric 
light and power plants, from the incep- 
tion of the electric industry to the pres- 
ent day. It is not yet ready to offer 
any conclusions, but it has made public 
some facts, chief among which are these: 

That the center of population of 
municipally-owned plants is moving 
westward at about the same rate as the 
eenter of population of the United 
States. In other words, the municipal 


. light plant did have, and, to some extent, 


still. has, one important funetion—that 
ot a pioneer. In communities too 
small for a privately-owned company to 
make a profit, the community itself en- 
gaged in the electric light business, most 
often at a loss, to light its streets and to 


and have made them pay good dividends. 


light the homes of those who could af. 
ford it. In most cases the light was 
available only from dusk to dawn. Every 
American citizen memory runs 
back one generation knows that at that 
time electric lights in a home were 
rarity, and electric power for business 
und industry did not exist. 

The municipal plant survived until the 
growth of the community and the de. 
mands of the common people for the 
same service that the rich had enjoyed 
brought about the inevitable result—the 
sale of the light plant to some private 
company which was able to supply good 


whose 


service at a price which the ordinary 
man is able to pay. 

The following letter was addressed re. 
cently to patrons of the Electric Light 
Association at Wales, North Dakota. 

“Regarding electrie light power on 
Tuesday—the plant will only put out 
20 amperes. An iron pulls about § 
amperes and a motor for washing about 
2 amperes. The plant will thus handle 
only 4 irons at one time. There are 8 
who have them and the four to use it in 
the morning are: Mrs. Geo. H. Johnson, 
Mrs. Geo. Lachner, Mrs. Jo Leven and 
Mrs. Platz. The four in the afternoon 
are: Mrs. Fischer, Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. 
Nelson and Mrs. Wareburg. If any 
others want to use power at this time 
they will have to see the engineer. 

“It is for your own good to observe 
these rules. If more go on than the 
plant will handle, you will not get the 
power you want, and besides you wil 
hurt the engine by overloading.” 

Eventually the Electrie Light Assoeia- 
tion of Wales will be sold to some sue- 
cessful utility company, privately-owned, 
the wires will be connected with some 
modern generating station, perhaps many 
miles away, and then Mrs. Johnson, Mn. 
Lachner, Mrs. Leven, et al, will be able 
to use their irons any time of the day 
they want to, any day of the year, 
Christmas and all other holidays in- 
eluded. The town’s industries will have 


(Continued on page 44) 
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SECURITY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How to train salesmen—How to classify buyers— 
How to provide information on the 





@MHE old ammunition file certainly 
helped me put over that sale,” 
remarked a perspiring bond salesman 
after securing a new customer on which 
he had been working for several months. 
And it is the ammunition file that has 
helped to put over many of our sales. 
It is made up of clippings, statements, 
cireulars, analyses, statistics, and other 
information on the various bond issues 
we have handled. 

Our program of sales management in 
our bond department may be said to 
contain five elements. The first is the 
salesman’s training. The second is the 
securing of prospects. The third is the 
salesman’s instruction on the issue. The 
fourth is mail collaboration with the 
salesman. And the fifth is a definite 
system for resale contacts. 

The incident first mentioned comes 
under the head of, “the salesman’s in- 
struction on the issue.” 


How Salesmen Are Trained 


Perhaps our method will be best un- 
derstood by taking the five elements in 
order. Our policy for securing sales- 
men is to employ untrained men as a 
rule. We prefer not to have a man who 
has worked for another organization for 
it would take us too long to readjust 


him to our policy. So we take young 





By R. M. PLAISTER 


Sales Promotion Department, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


industries issuing securities . 


men who appear to have sales possibil- 
ities and who have not had any previous 
training in security selling. 

THese men go through a school in 
our bond department in the course of 
which they occupy several positions of 
a clerical nature in the department and 
thus they are thoroughly familiarized with 
our policies and with details of interior 
operation. 

When a salesman understands how 
our records are kept from first hand ex- 
perience in keeping those reeords, he 
sends better reports from his territory 
and handles the details of his work in a 
way that enables us to keep all parts of 
the business carefully coordinated. 

His course of training runs over at 
least a year and sometimes a year and 
a half or two years. At some time dur- 
ing this period, he goes through an ex- 
tensive training school which is a series 
of lectures and assignments and studies, 
including special study, of course, of 
the processes we employ in the purchase 
of bond issues. During this intensive 
school period, he is not relieved of the 
details of office work but carries on his 
daily duties side by side with his study 
of the underlying principles of the busi- 
ness. The school continues 10 to 12 weeks. 

By the time he has finished his train- 
ing course, he has formed certain habits 


¢¢° THE biggest job of the 

salesman is to so gain 
the confidence of the cus- 
tomer that before buying ad- 
ditional bonds, the customer 
will want to have the advice 
of the salesman. 

“After all, the most satis- 
factory relationship that the 
salesman can develop with 
his customer is that of in- 
vestment counselor. There 
is so much to be said on the 
importance of this relation- 
ship that it really constitutes 
a field for special study.” 




























R. M. PLAISTER 


of routine and of thinking which we be- 
lieve give him every opportunity to be- 
come a good salesman if he has any 
sales ability at all. 


Building a List of Prospects 


There are almost innumerable ways of 
finding bond prospects. Nevertheless, 
it requires constant vigilance to keep 
such a list up to the minute. Perhaps 
our best source of prospects is from 
our own salesmen who are trained to be 
constantly on the alert for new buyers. 

Our customers are frequently good 
enough to suggest the names of their 
friends. We consider this one of our 
important sources of prospects. 

Probably next in importance to our 
bond department are customers of other 
departments of our organization who 
have not as yet bought bonds from us. 
A buyer’s first contact with us may be 
through our banking department where 
he opens an account, or he may become 
a customer of our trust department be- 
fore establishing relations with us in the 
bond department. 

Interdepartmental new business leads 
must be handled with a great deal of 
eare because of the confidential nature 
of the banking business. After a cus- 
tomer is thoroughly aequainted with one 
of our departments, a point is reached 
where he will weleome the suggestion 
that he do business with our bond de- 
partment. In mentioning this source of 
bond prospects, I want to emphasize the 
fact that these leads should be passed 
from one department to another only 
through definite channels under close of- 
ficial supervision. 

Among the miscellaneous sourees of 
prospects may be listed newspaper elip- 
pings, magazine articles, real estate 
transfers, probate court records, and so 
on. With many mergers and eonsolida- 
tions taking place today, news of such 
events frequently produces bond pros- 
pects most unexpectedly. 
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I recently heard of a case in which a 
banker in a small town was asked to 
open the safe deposit box of one of his 
customers who had died. Upon open- 
ing the box, he discovered bonds to the 
value of $35,000, and not one of these 
securities had been purchased at his 
bank! 

His ledger revealed that this customer’s 
account had fluctuated from high to 
low and from low to high very 
radically... The man in question 
built up his account to some size 
and then would invest the bulk of it 
and start to build it up again. Not 
having watched this account, the 
bank, of course, did not realize that 
they had a bond prospect in that 
customer and that a possible profit 
was going away from the bank in- 
stead of staying there where it 


might just as well have stayed. 


Sometimes a banker will say, “We 
do not want to reduce the balance 
in a perfectly good commercial ac- 
count or a good savings account in 
order to sell a few bonds.” But 
when it is realized that very often 
the bank loses the surplus balance 
from these accounts by the customer 
investing outside, then it becomes 
apparent that it is better for the 
bank to make the profit on bonds 
than to lose both the profit and the 
balance. 


Classifying Buyers 

There are several ways 
to classify bond buyers, 
one of which is according 
to their knowledge of and 
attitude toward bonds. 
There are at least three 
groups in such a classifiea- 
tion of buyers, some of 
which are worth seeking 
after and some of which 
are not. 


In one group, I would 
list those who wish safety 
only. They are people 
who want to invest and 
who do not want to put 
any thought on their in- 
vestments after they have 
been made. These people 
do not care so much for 
big returns. All they 
want is safety. It is easy 
to suggest bonds for them and it is 
usually fairly easy to make the sale 
after their confidence has been secured. 


In another group are those who are 
experienced inyestors. They are profit- 
able customers because, knowing bonds, 
it does not take much selling time to se- 
cure a definite answer from them. This 
type of buyer frequently places his or- 
ders of his own accord knowing before- 
hand just what he wants. 

A third group is difficult to handle 
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It is made up of those people who want 
rate above everything else. Some of 
them say they want high rate, as well as 
safety. Such people seem to forget that 
the price of money fluctuates. One per 
cent more on a $1,000 bond amounts to 
only $10 each year but the price of this 
extra $10 is often the risk of the entire 
$1,000. We have found that women in- 
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cent issues 


“ammuni- 
tion file” contains 
many articles on 
industries such as 
the ones shown 
above which were 
clipped from re- 


of ful in making a sale, but in th 


tion with the classification of prospects 
and customers is that it is an essentig] 
part of a sales program. As indicated, 
there are several methods of classifies. 
tion. 


How Salesmen Are Instructed On Ap 
Issue 


Now for the third element in oy 
sales plan, that of instructing the 
salesmen on the specific issue, 

The basis for this instruction is, of 
course, a circular that goes with the 
issue. This usually is very thorough 
and, inasmuch as our salesmen haye 
been trained from the beginning to 
analyze the facts in these circular, 
they are able to quickly grasp the 
fundamentals of the issue. 

Frequently a salesman is given 
additional material in a_ special 
sales letter written by someone in 
the buying department who has 
made a complete study of the issue 
in question. Sometimes a trip to 
the plant of the issuing company 
may be made. Almost always our 
ammunition file is searched to get 
what information may be found on 
the municipality or the company 
issuing the bonds. 

Even if the information in the 
ammunition file and the information 
in the circular are the same, the 
difference in presentation usually 
fixes the facts more firmly in the 
salesman’s mind. 

The most important preparation 
for the salesman before he leave 
the bank, is that he have thorough 
knowledge of what he is selling. 


How Sales Are Helped With 
Letters 


The next element in our prograw 
is, mail collaboration. 

A salesman is working on a pos 
sible customer. He is not success 
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also provides the 
salesmen with in- 
formation on the 
issues being of- 
fered and on the 
companies back 


of them. 


vestors are frequently inclined to want 
yields that are higher than is consistent 
with safety. Such buyers must be 
handled carefully and it may be neces- 
sary to tell them we have nothing we 
can recommend for them such as they 
are seeking. 

Cases of this sort must be handled 
according to the individual circum- 
stances. Very often these people can 
be educated. Sometimes they cannot. 

The point I wish to make in connec- 


I~ course of his conversation, he does 


discover various things about his 
prospect which make him think that 
he will be interested in certain types 
of information. When he returts, 
his report supplies the basis for 4 
personal letter from the house ® 
the prospect and in many cases * 
eral personal follow-up letters at 
warranted. 


At the proper time, the salesman calls 
again and almost always we find that the 
personal letters have furthered the sales 
effort. It is diffieult to deseribe thes 
letters, because each one is entirely dit 
ferent. It is simply a matter of know 
what is likely to interest a man. 
it is not at all difficult to discover som 
information that is worth while sendiié 
to him with some specific reference ® 
the bond issues in hand. 

(Continued an page 51) 
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HOW TO GET BOYS TO SAVE 


Five school boys tell how they learned to be thrifty 
Why they are glad they have bank accounts 


HOSE who have had experience 

with establishing and promoting 
school savings aecounts agree that their 
troubles begin when the savers reach 
the age of 14. Statistics will show that 
young children are altogether suscep- 
tible to the suggestion of saving some- 
thing every week. How enthusiastically 
they form and practise the habit is to 
be seen in the results that have been ac- 
complished—chiefly among children of 
elementary school age. 

Almost any bank that has handled 
both elementary and high schools will 
bear witness to the statement that the 
period from 14 to 18 shows evidence of 
less regularity in saving. The explana- 
tion of this change is simple. At 14, the 
boy or girl reaches the spending age 
and begins to exercise judgment or the 
lack of it in using money. 

It may be that after the school sav- 
ings habit has taken root more firmly; 
has had the opportunity to follow the 
individual through elementary school 
and into high school, the problem of the 
adoleseent and his money will not be 
so marked. This ean only be discovered 
with the development of the system. 


Helping Boys Who Have Left School 


In the face of this problem, however, 
and as a partial solution of it, perhaps 
an interesting experience with a special 
group of adolescents will help. It is the 
outeome of an experiment with the boys 
of the MeCall Continuation School in 
Philadelphia. It may be encouraging to 
those who may have been disheartened 
by the growing tendency of boys and 
girls from 14 to 18 to save spasmodical- 
ly. The ease is worth citing. 

For many years, the educators and 
legislators have regretted the fact that 
when a boy left school, he passed out 
of the control and helpfulness of society 
and was left entirely on his own re- 
sources, 

This meant that no more tax money 
Was spent on him, while hundreds of 
dollars were spent on boys who had the 
°pportunity and will to stay in school. 

In order to remedy this, the Child 
Labor Law was passed in 1915 by the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. This 
law was enacted to give the working boy 

is chanee for further education and 
direction in his life work. 


By MARY B. REEVES 
Of the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 


This law provides that those under 
16 who leave school must continue their 
schooling for eight hours a week. These 
hours must be granted by the employer 
and are spent by the boys and girls in 
a continuation school. 

The McCall Continuation School of 
Philadelphia is one of the finest of its 
type in the country. Many a boy who 
would have preferred to complete his 
schooling in the regular way, but who 
is foreed by cireumstances to work, is 
helped here to choose his life oceupa- 
tion. 

While he does not attend continuation 
school long enough to learn a trade 
there, he often does acquire at the school 
a taste for a trade which he can follow 
after he is 16. Likewise many a boy who 
leaves school of his own volition to go to 
work sees through the continuation 
school that he has made a mistake and 
goes back to finish his high school 
course. 

Surely if ever a group of boys should 
hide behind exeuses for not saving, it 
is these who are just beginning to earn 
and under a handicap. For that very 
reason, the establishment of a bank in 
the school was considered with more 
than the usual eare. The deciding factor 
was the broad vision of the principal, 
Miss Margaret T. Maguire, who was 
willing to undertake the work of fitting 
the bank into the complex regime of 
the school because of her belief in its 
character-building advantages and es- 
pecially the confidence it would give the 
boys if they could be induced to save 
in small amounts. 


“I Have a Feeling of Being a Success 
Some Day” 


The extent to which the experiment 
has proven worthwhile can hardly be 
judged from the fact that 2,985 ac- 
counts were opened in two years and 
$24,164.69 deposited. What the boys 
themselves say about the bank is of far 
deeper significance. 

“A working boy is sometimes handi- 
capped because his pay envelope goes 
to his parents and he only gets what 
he needs to keep him through the day. 
This type can only save by sacrificing 
a great deal. A boy who has to sacrifice 
to save realizes to a greater extent the 
importance of saving than a fellow who 


saves and doesn’t know its there. 

“ We are not classed by the amount 
we save but by the cireumstances under 
which we are saving. A boy does not 
necessarily have to have a large bank 
account to be thrifty but-can save in 
many other ways also. I am very grate- 
ful for having had an account in a 
school bank because I have a feeling of 
being a success some day.” 


“The Bug of Saving” 


“T had not been possessed with the 
idea of saving until I was presented with 
the school bank, when I got what you 
might call ‘The Bug of Savings’ and 
immediately put my name on a card and 
opened a bank account by depositing the 
enormous sum of 25 cents. One of the 
big features of this bank is the fact 
that as little-or as much as you would 
like to put away will be accepted. 

“Having put 25 cents away regularly 
for a few weeks, I thought I would in- 
erease it. I therefore put away 50 cents 
a week, and keeping this up, I formed 
a habit and was getting together a neat 
little bank account, which always came 
in handy. As everybody knows, when 
there is something wanted, they gener- 
ally turn to their good old friend, their 
bank account—if they have one. 

“After saving for quite a number of 
weeks I found that I wanted a pair of 
iee skates and therefore called on my 
good old reliable friend, my bank ac- 
count. Upon ealling on him and having 
an interview with him, I went on my 
way with $8 in my pocket. After pur- 
chasing the ice skates, I set out to en- 
joy some of the winter sports, which 
were made possible by saving. 

“This amount having been drawn out, 
put quite a nick in my friend, the bank 
account, but I was determined to save 
more each week and restore my good 
old friend to his former financial 
height.” 


“Saving is the Best Way to Prepare 
for the Future” 


“Over a year ago, after I had ob- 
tained a steady position and had been 
at the McCall Continuation School 
three months, a lady came to our school 
and talked to the fellows about opening 
a bank account through the school. We 

(Continued on page 43) 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OPPORTUNITIES 


How even manufacturers far from the coast may find markets 
in foreign lands—How banks may help 


By L. M. POOL and FRED M. BRENCHLEY 


HANGING conditions will force the 

American manufacturer and mer- 
chant more and more into foreign busi- 
ness, and particularly into business with 
countries which are located in Central 
and South America. This business, or 
at least a considerable proportion of it, 
belongs to the people of the United 
States, and if our people do not seize the 
opportunity to exploit it along the prop- 
er business lines, they are making a very 
serious mistake. 

Men should be employed by firms 
proposing to sell in Central and South 
America, who are conversant with the 
Spanish language and _ understand 
enough of the habits and customs of 
the people in these countries to cultivate 
their friendship. should be 
packed the way the customer wants them 
packed, and not according to the man- 
ner in which the manufacturer or mer- 
chant has been packing them for others. 
It may be that our method of packing 
is better than theirs, but, when you sell 
a person something, you ought to sell 
him what he wants, and not what you 
think he ought to want. 

Shipments will largely be financed 
through New Orleans and New York. 
The New York bankers, of course, are 
past masters in the matter of handling 
such shipments. On the other hand, 
there is hardly a bank in the City of 
New Orleans that has not organized a 
first-class foreign department, and we 
are in a position here to handle ship- 
ments intelligently and with dispatch. 

The president of the United States 
has laid down a doctrine for the protec- 
tion of the investments of the American 
citizens in these countries. It is a doc- 
trine which should be supported by our 
business men, and, I believe, it will be 
supported by them. 

None ean truthfully 
United States is anxious to pursue a 
policy of aggression. Our conduct in 
the Island of Cuba is a refutation of 
any such assertion on the part of any- 
body, but a firm policy, where a firm 
policy is needed, will, in the end, be 
productive of better trade relationships 
and will bring order out of chaos.—L. 


M. Pool. 


Goods 


say that the 


* * os * 
Foreign Departments In All Industrial 
Banks 
NITED STATES is only in its in- 
faney regarding foreign trade and 
like all other professions, it takes years 
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President, Vice President, Marine Bank 
and Trust Co., New Orleans 


of hard study of the world’s markets 
and marketing conditions before it can 
become a permanent factor. 

I am of the opinion that banks in all 
of the large industrial centers, not neces- 
sarily cities, should have 
foreign departments. There are two 
distinct functions of the foreign depart- 


seaboard 


ITH foreign mar- 

kets becoming in- 
creasingly important, 
manufacturers, no matter 
where located, must have 
the aid in finding overseas 
customers that only 
banks can give. The 
broad experience of the 
Marine Bank and Trust 
Co. of New Orleans, makes 
the advice given here by 
its president and _ vice 
president of increased 
value. Attention is called 
to the fact that much as- 
sistance will be given 
banks in helping cus- 
tomers develop foreign 
trade, by the Department 
of Commerce of our fed- 
eral government, which 
may be addressed at 
Washington, D. C. 


ment, the foreign exchange trading de- 
partment which exists only from neces- 
sity in cities such as Chieago, San Fran- 
cisco, and the foreign trade development 
department which should be conducted 
by all banks in large industrial centers. 

The bankers of this country have rep- 
resentatives traveling in every section 
of the United States all the year gather- 
ing financial gossip, new angles of busi- 
ness, and new business, but neglect eoun- 


tries abroad possibly because of the tin, 
visits consume or the expense and the 
lack of knowledge of the importance of 
this work. 

In the case of our institution, we hay 
made it a policy to have one of our rep 
resentatives make an annual trip tp 
Europe and another to the Latin Amer. 
¢an countries, visiting the large indus. 
trial centers, gathering information jy 
a casual way and collecting first-han/ 
knowledge of the markets in which ow 
exporters and importers are particularly 
interested. 

Through our travels abroad, we hav 
been able to encourage our manufae. 
turers and exporters in this section of 
the United States to greatly increas 
their business. I have personally had 
the opportunity of meeting dealers in 
resin, turpentine, wheat, flour, lumber, 
ete., who are able business men ani 
financially sound, but who have no eon- 
nections in the United States and we 
have placed this information befor 
various clients who are now handling 
considerable profitable business in thes 
commodities abroad. 

The possibilities of the development 
of foreign trade was first brought t 
my attention in 1914 when a bank m 
this city was approached by a large Eng- 
lish firm who had several shipments 0 
palm kernels at sea destined for Ham- 
burg, but on account of the war, that 
port was closed to them. After sever 
discussions with this company, it w# 
decided to ask some of our cotton set 
crushers if they could crush this kemé 
in their plants. After testing, the mi 
chinery would produce only seven pe 
cent of the oil available. 

It was finally decided to advance sit 
ficient money to adjust the machinery 
the necessary crushing power and n0 
this mill, instead of operating for a fe 
months in the year erushing cotton set 
runs the full 12 months with palm ker 
nels, dried eocoanuts and cotton seed 
This illustrates what can be done wil 
the many other commodities by a littl 
study of the world’s raw produets # 
other markets. 

The foreign trade department @ 
also assist many houses in the Unite! 
States to obtain satisfactory fore 
agencies for their products but, as | 
have said before, this can come onl 
from direct touch with foreign counttt 
by the bank’s own representatives— 
M. Brenchley. 
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HE trust department of the Beloit 

State Bank has been in operation 
three and a half years. “Not long 
enough,” remarked one of our diree- 
tors, “for us to find the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow, yet long enough 
to eonvinee our officers and directors 
that in this case at least the pot of gold 
js a reality and entirely possible of 
attainment.” 

Since the opening of this department, 
nearly 300 wills and a number of in- 
surance trusts have been left with us. 
These wills dispose of the 
many of our leading citizens. The prop- 
etty that they will govern will run in- 
to many millions of dollars. In addi- 
tion, we have under our care living 
trusts aggregating two million 
dollars and we are already acting as 
executor, trustee, or administrator of a 
number of estates. 


estates of 


over 


Our trust department has been on a 
paying basis since the end of the first 
year and there is sufficient business on 
ou books now and enough more in 
prospect to justify us in the belief that 
it will continue to be increasingly profit- 
able. 

We first undertook the operation of 
this department because we felt that 
our customers were entitled to the serv- 
ice of a safe corporate executor-trustee 
No trust department was operating in 
our city at that time and the individual 
executor-trustee with his human fail- 
ings has had the same unfortunate his- 
tory here as he has had in other cities. 
There was need of a fiduciary who would 
not die, who would not move away, who 
would not fall sick and who was at the 
same time financially sound and fitted 
to efficiently add management to prop- 
erty. We built our trust department 
to meet this need. 

Frankly, we had expected it to be 
successful, but we did not expect that 
it would grow with the rapidity that it 
has. We felt that we had a long task 
ahead of us in its development. Our di- 
Teetors expected about five lean years. 

The first step after establishing a 
sound accounting system and equipping 
ourselves to handle the forms of trust 
business that would come to us, was to 
‘equaint our people with the advantages 
and seope of this new service. We ree- 
ognized that few people in our city 
knew what a trust department did. We 
further recognized that comparatively 


few people had adequate wills and that 


METHODS THAT BUILT A PROFITABLE 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Publicity and solicitation work carried out according 
to'a plan based on a study of prospects 


By A. R. DAHMS 


Vice President, Beloit State Bank, Beloit, Wis. 


unwittingly most men had placed a 
mortgage on their families’ future by 
failing to provide adequate protection 
for their estates. We decided to educate 
them (1) to the need of a will and an 
insurance trust; (2) to the dangers that 





A. R. Dahms, 


Vice President, 
The Beloit State Bank, Beloit, Wis. 


beset their estates if they did not pro- 
vide adequate protection; (3) to the 
safety and soundness offered by naming 
The Beloit State Bank as their succes- 
sor. 

This education we have continued 
since the inception of our department. 
Every month, we have mailed out a 
message dealing with these subjects 
that has been informative, convincing, 
and interesting. 

Naturally we felt that since the peo- 
ple who would have need of our serv- 
ices were people who had or might be 
expected to have substantial property 
that our advertising should be directed 
at these groups. We therefore made our 
mailing lists from the following sources: 

1. Customers of our other depart- 
ments whose estates we knew would be 
substantial. We found these among our 
safe deposit box renters, our bond buy- 
ers, our larger savings account depos- 
itors and the officers of the companies 
carrying accounts with us. 

2. List of professional men who we 
knew earned substantial incomes. 


5. A list of non-customers suggested 
by our officers and directors. It was 
judged that though these people did not 
bank with us they would need the serv- 
ice of our trust department. We knew 
that if they named us in their wills they 
would be very likely to transfer their 
banking accounts to us. 

4. Attorneys and life underwriters. 
These two groups form the channel 
through which much trust business 
flows. Their estates are substantial and 
they are in a position to direct consi:- 


erable business to us. We _ frankly 
sought their cooperation and _ placed 


their names on our list that they might 
be thoroughly familiar with our services. 

5. Our stockholders and _ directors 
Here we felt were prime prospects. Not 
only should they be interested in pro- 
tecting their own estates but since they 
owned the bank they should be inter- 
ested in sending new business to it. 

But our efforts did not end with our 
advertising. Our experience with our 
bond department had taught us the 
value of selling. 

For over two years now it has been 
my practice to call on a regular number 
of prospects each week. Many of these 
have been interested by our publicity. 
It was surprisingly easy to prompt 
them to make a will or trust agreement 
or both. It has been very gratifying to 
note that in every ease, taking this step 
has seemed to lift a load off the pros- 
pect’s mind and I am sure it has drawn 
him closer to our institution. 

Our direct advertising has been sup- 
plemented by newspaper copy that has, 
so to speak, “swept the corners” and 
covered many desirable prospects missed 
by our direct mail list. We have al- 
so written from time to time personal 
letters to our directors, to the attorneys 
and to the life underwriters encourag- 
ing their cooperation. 

Recently we gave a dinner to the life 
insurance men at our local hotel. This 


was well attended. The main address 
was given by a speaker whom we 
brought out from Chicago who dis- 


cussed the advantages of cooperation 
between the bank and the salesmen. 
Sinee this dinner, we have had a notice- 
able increase in life insurance trusts. 
This building up of our trust depart- 
ment has been a pleasant task. We have 
felt we were accomplishing much for 


the people of Beloit as well as for our 
bank. 
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LETTERS THAT HOLD 
GOOD WILL 


—— thousands of bankers have 
learned by experience what diplo- 
inatically-phrased letters will do in the 
development of good will and the actual 
creation of worthwhile new _ business. 
As a result, the employment of this 
medium—supplemented, of course, by 
newspaper space—increases _ steadily, 
while the character and pulling power 
of such letters are steadily improving. 
It is to be regretted that some of the 
other correspondence of the average 
bank is not censored more carefully. 

Good letters which drive home foree- 
fully the ideas which the bank executive 
wishes he might voice to prospective 
customers across desk or table will build 
business for any bank. Letters hastily 
dictated by officers or employes who may 
not chance, at the moment, to be in the 
best of humor, can drive away more 
business and in much less time. 

Everywhere bank executives are turn- 
ing their attention to the spirit in which 
employes and officers do their task. 
Their efforts to edueate tellers, and 
others who have contact with the public, 
to a proper attitude toward patrons 
have been both consistent and successful, 
as the quality of banking service rendered 
testifies. Too often they have forgotten 
that a curt letter can destroy good will 
just as quickly as a discourteous re- 
sponse, for letters, like spoken words, 
have a trick of reflecting the passing 
mood of the individual. 

There are, of course, numerous oc- 
sasions on which a bank must make its 
position clear to careless or intentionally 
delinquent customers—and these are 
precisely the times when it is most im- 
portant that every word and phrase be 
carefully weighed. There are very few 
eustomers whose accounts have not some 
tangible good will value, however slight, 
and the man or woman who feels that 
the bank has been eurt or indifferent 
will not resent the attitude, but also will 
not hesitate to say so, if not inside the 
bank. 

As the diregt mail enthusiasts and the 
stationery salesmen are so fond of em- 
phasizing in their advertising, the per- 
sonal letter is one “travelling represen- 
tative” that gets by the office boy and 
is always sure of a hearing. Unless it 
reflects in a favorable light that some- 
thing which, for lack of a better term, 
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How to impress upon employes the importance of 
The art of letter writing 


“fool proof” letters. 


By FRANCIS P. MORISON 


we must call the bank’s personality, it 
were better left unmailed. When an in- 
dividual errs in a verbal statement, or 
speaks too hastily or abruptly, there is 
usually chance to correct an unfavor- 
able impression. A letter, on the other 
hand, is a matter of record, and most 
people take the written word more 
seriously than that which is only spoken. 

There is a certain art in conversation 
which every banker cultivates, an art 
of saying what he feels compelled to say 
without offending. The art of tactful 
correspondence deserves to be studied 
no less conscientiously, and applied 
religiously, as the most casual reference 
to any correspondence file will indicate. 

All too frequently a re-reading of 
old letters will reveal instances where 
breakfasts or lunches have not been al- 
together satisfactory, where irritation 
or indignation, justifiable perhaps, but 
better left unexpressed,,has been allowed 
to creep in. Surely it is as well worth 
while to guard against letters that pro- 
duce undesirable impressions as to make 
sure that the attitude of employes 
toward the patrons whom they serve is 
correct and friendly. 


* * 


THESE STOCKHOLDERS 
BRING NEW BUSINESS 


The Federal American National Bank 
of Washington, D. C. looks upon its 
stockholders as new business builders 
just the same as the members of its new 
business department. While officers 
cannot give definite orders to stockhold- 
ers as they can to new business em- 
ployes, there is a very definite way of 
encouraging stockholders to bring new 
customers. 

The president John Poole writes to 
stockholders frequently to let them know 
that the bank is depending upon them 
and also that the bank has confidence 
that they will help make it grow. 

Here is a sample letter which was 
used the first of the year and which is 
typical of the spirit of these letters: 

“You have not only evidenced your 
confidence and interest in our bank by 
becoming one of its stockholders, but 
you have contributed to its suecess by 
keeping your account here. 


Now and again, as I believe, it yl 
pay any banker to spend an afternoop 
with the correspondence files of his 
various departments and to check up o 
the kind of letters that go out from his 
institution—letters to customers toueb- 
ing upon particular transactions’ o 
overdue notes and insufficient balances, 
on over-drafts and possible oversights, 
letters to the “ultimate consumers” of 
trust service. These last are likely to 
be particularly critical of the bank's 
correspondence as well as of its attitude 
toward their personal problems and pref- 
erences, and since their expressed opinion 
of the institution’s service and _ spirit 
may go far to shape the decision of thos 
who contemplate the establishment of 
trusteeships, especial care is needed here, 

The safest way, in fact, is to make sure 
that those letters which tend to become 
standardized are made “fool proof” 
first, and to spare no effort to have thes 
written to fit specific or unusual cases, 
couched in language that cannot con 
eeivably give offense. There are few 
easier or surer ways of safeguarding ‘he 
good will that means so much to any 
bank. 


* * 


“We are sincerely appreciative of al 
you have done and are doing for the 
Federal-American. 

“We want to make 1927 a red letter 
year. We should like to know that al 
stockholders, directors, officers and et 
ployes are on their toes in the commo 
interest of making a big gain in dl 
departments—for, you know, we shal 
all receive a share of the profit. 

“The particular thing we have to a 
of you now is this—bring in a friend 
person who will be as fine a booster fet 
the bank as you are. 

“Won't you let us feel your full aetite 
influence in this year of special effor 
to build a larger and better Feder 
American ?” 

“Wishing you a happy and prosper 
New Year, I remain,” 

Mr. Poole writes letters to employes 
on various special occasions, to dirt 
tors and to friends, keeping a contint 
ous flow of correspondence in the m* 
to stimulate new business. As a res 
the bank has grown materially. 
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EUROPEAN FINANCES AS SEEN BY 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS | 


President, Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago 


N the banking business we are obliged 
to keep in mind what is happening 
abroad, particularly in the leading coun- 
tries of Europe. What happens there 
way have an influence on the money 
market and business at home. 


We could not be unmindful of the res- 
toration of the gold standard in Great 
Britain, even though we might not have 
understood at the time that the Reserve 
Banks’ increased holdings of govern- 
ments and bankers’ acceptances in 1924 
was related to that restoration of the 
gold standard. The New York money 
rate had to be lower than the London 
rate to avoid an outflow of gold from 
Britain when a free market for gold was 
restored in England. And the open mar- 
ket operations of the Reserve Banks, in 
the fall of 1924, were calculated to keep 
money rates in New York easier than 
rates in London. 


Bankers can’t be unmindful of the fact 
that American bank balances are being 
built up or drawn down in European 
money centers. Europeans have money 
on deposit with banks in the United 
States. Correspondent bank relations 
exist and travelers’ checks and letters of 


eredit are issued and honored. Inter- 
national trade collections are made 


through banks and eredit checkings are 
exchanged. 


So, in many important respects, 
banking is banking regardless of na- 
tional boundaries. And this condition 
We can recognize without getting inte 
the position of seeking the favor of 
Europeans. 


In reading the newspapers, bankers, 
like other business men, take note of thie 
diseussions of the reparations problem 
and the debt settlement question. 
European securities have been and are 
being sold in the American market. 
American bankers generally are obliged 
to learn about such securities, much as 
they would inquire into domestic securi- 
tes. Not all European securities are 
equally good. And it’s the special job 
of a banker to inquire into the quality 
of a credit risk. 


It may be true, I think it is true, that 
Americans, through their purchase of 
German securities, have helped to meet 
the reparations payments under the 
Dawes Plan. International banking 
*perations may have complexities and 





Written exclusively for THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


66 EP ACK of the financial 

news from Europe 
are a few basic facts: 
England has a labor and 
price situation to work 
out; France is better off 
financially than we often 
assume; Germany has a 
genuine financial problem 
in connection with repara- 
tions; and Italy has to 
keep ‘one step ahead of 
the sheriff’ in the matter 
of raw materials.” 





ramifications that are not at first ap- 
parent. There may have been more 
than appeared on the surface in the 
recent meeting in New York of the heads 
of the central banks of England, France, 
and Germany with the governor of the 
New York Reserve Bank. America has 
succeeded England as the world’s capital 
market. 


Conditions In Europe 


Accordingly, without giving over the 
idea of “America first,” it is necessary 
to keep in mind what is happening in 
Europe. And back of the technicalities 
and complexities of foreign banking 
operations are certain conditions in the 
leading countries of Europe that give 





background for and trend ‘to finaneial 
matters. 

It is therefore the purpose of this 
article briefly to state a few of the out- 
standing facets in the European situa- 
tion as I have gathered them from ob- 
servation, from contact with all 
and conditions of people and from some 
reading of figures and current reports. 


sorts 


In England the labor problem is the 
most difficult. Strikes, unemployment, 
“doles” are only part of the story. The 
fact is that English methods of manu- 
facturing are often traditional and in- 
efficient. A thing is made a certain way 
because is has “been done” that way 
for years. Factory equipment—ma- 
chine eapital—is not always of the most 
modern type. Workers, though getting 
lower wages than in the United States, 
do not generally have the advantage of 
the best tools to work with or the most 
modern methods. The net result is that 
labor costs are often higher in England 
than in America. English goods can- 
not regularly be sold cheaper than the 
products of American factories. 


The Bank of England may have a 
problem in maintaining adequate gold 
reserves. It can get credit abroad, from 
France and the United States. But eat- 
ing into the vitals of British business are 
labor and price difficulties. England 
eannot borrow her way out of these 
difficulties. ’ 


The Financial Condition of France 


Reports from France and _ about 
France emphasize the financial troubles 
of that country. In my opinion, the 
volume and tenor of the talk about re- 
parations and debt settlement have tend- 
ed to obseure certain facts as to the 
Freneh situation. 


Something like half of the French 
people get their living from the soil. 
For the most part they produce what 
they need. French farmers are gener- 
ally opposed to taxation, particularly 
direct taxes. And this has complicated 
the financial problem for the politicians. 
But for years, roughly three quarters 
of a century, France has been a capital 
exporting nation. It really is today. 
French industry hasn’t used the whole 
of French savings. 


The financial position of France is 
far better than we are often led to be- 
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To illustrate. There was much 
talk about borrowing from the United 
States to stabilize the frane. This was 
particularly true the Mellon- 
Berenger accord was being negotiated. 


lieve. 


when 


But that accord was not ratified by the 
French government and in practical ef- 
fect the stabilized. 
Stabilization has not been pronounced 
officially, but when it was stated, a day 
or two before Christmas of last year, 
that the Bank of France would buy and 
sell dollars and pounds sterling at fixed 


frane has been 


prices, stabilization of the frane was 
then virtually effected. This stabiliza- 
tion has since been maintained and ean 
be maintained. The least of France's 
troubles is an adequate gold reserve. 
Germans 
the 
ciency. 


have become obsessed with 
effi- 
It may 


idea of  efficienevy—American 


Which is no eriticism. 
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be very helpful. 
financial problem 


But Germany has a 
the problem of re- 

It’s a financial, a 
money problem as well as one of having 
exports 


paration payments. 


exceed imports. Reparations 
must be paid mostly in money. Funds 
must be built up and transferred. Bor- 
rowing has helped so far. There will 
probably be more borrowing, “for pro- 
next year. But the 
Germans have a financial, a reparations 
problem. And the end isn’t in sight. 
Economie order has been restored in 
Italy by Mussolini. And the ideas that 
he stands for seem to have taken hold 
of Italians generally. To my way of 
thinking, it is extremely doubtful if 
Fascism would at once collapse if some- 
thing should happen to Mussolini. But 
deep-seated in Italian life are these 
A majority of the people of 


ductive purposes, 


facts: 


Italy, perhaps 70 per cent of the fam. 
ilies, manage to get a bare living from 
farms. Many of these farms Americans 
would hardly dignify by the name 
Moreover, Italian industry is lacking 
raw materials and coal. 

No matter what the political control, 
the geographie fact of inadequate rp. 
sources will confront a fertile people 
It will take time and foreign capital 
before “white coal” industrializes Italy 

So back of the financial news of 
the day from Europe and about Europe 
are a few basie facts, that England has 
a labor and price situation to work out 
that France is better off financially thay 
we often assume, that Germany has g 
genuine financial problem in conneetion 
with reparations and that Italy has te 
keep “one step ahead of the sheriff” jp 
the matter of raw materials. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS GO TO SEATTLE 


A trip that could hardly be excelled anywhere 
in the world, with what will probably be the 
association’s most important convention 


667 FXHE trip itself is one of the most 
important parts of a convention,” 
Alden H. Little, executive 
tary of the Investment. Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. That is why so much 
attention has been given to the route to 
Seattle. Bankers from the east will be 
taken through Canada with a 24-hour 
stop at Banff and a 24-hour stop at 
Lake Louise. 

The opportunity to renew old ae- 
quaintanees and make new ones on the 
train will be worth a great deal, but the 
inspiration that will come from the al- 
most indescribable scenery on the trip 
through the Canadian Rockies will be 
worth even more than the cost of the 
trip. 

The Banff Springs Hotel is located 
between two mountains in a 
valley that faces a range of 
snow-capped peaks. A _per- 
son could spend his time well 
by simply sitting in this val- 
ley and drinking in the view. 
But there are many hikes, 
and horse back trips that will 
make an unusually good day 
for visitors. 

Early the next day the 
party will arrive at Lake 
Louise which is described as 
the most perfect gem of 
scenery in the known world. 
The lake is said to be the 
deepest and most exquisitely 
colored of all lakes. At the 
far end of the lake from 
where the delegates will be, 


says secre- 


is the justly famous Victoria Glacier. 

The end of the rail journey will be 
at Vancouver. The rest of the journey 
will be by boat during the daylight. 
This trip is a four hour run to Victoria 
with a two-hour stop there. Then the 
remainder of the day is spent on the 
way to Seattle where the 
at 9 P. M. 


boat arrives 

Seattle itself is deseribed on another 
page of this issue. In deciding upon 
Seattle as the meeting place, the com- 
the fact that the 
Pacifie Northwest will play-an increas- 
ing part in the demand for investment 
Many 
still to be 


mittee considered 


capital in the next few years. 
natural 
veloped. 


resources are de- 


ee 
Se ee 


The Olympic Hotel, headquarters for the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Sept. 25-30. 


The Golf Tournaments 


Following the plan that was used at 
Quebec last year, there will be no golf 
courses open during the time of the 
business meetings of the convention, but 
there will be plenty of time for golf. 
There will be the tournament for the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
Canada trophy. There will be a medal 
handieap play for the San Joaquin Light 
and Power trophy and there will be 4 
tournament for the New Orleans cup. 


The committee has arranged a post 
convention tour the same as last year 
The tour this time will be up the in 
side Alaskan passage on the steamship 
Princess Kathleen which will sail from 
Seattle the day the convention closes 

September 30 at 4:00 P. 
This cruise will last for thre 
days. 

Stops will be made at Vie 
toria, Alert Bay, Ocean Falk 
and Vancouver. The cost 0 
this trip is $45, berth and 
meals included. Alert Bay ® 
a small village on a small * 
land. It is an old settlemet! 
with quite a large India 
population and is famous for 
its salmon canneries and I 
totem poles. 


Important Business 


There are two features 
the convention whieh Wi 
probably be outstanding. 
is the adoption of a new “ 
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HE attractive way in which the 
photograph of the poor little boy 
and his sister was used by Sam Judd, 
advertising manager of the Mercantile 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, is splendidly 
shown in the illustration. 

The photograph was originally pur- 
chased from Anne Shriber who special- 
izes in this type of photography, New 
York City. You will see that the photo- 
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stitution which embodies many valuable 
improvements. The other is the report 
of the new committee known as “The 
Business Conduct Committee” with Kel- 
ton E. White of G. H. Walker & Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri as the chairman. It is 
expected that some extremely practical 
suggestions will come to the convention 
through this committee’s report. 

The new constitution provides among 
other things for the creation of the posi- 
tion of executive vice president. While 
nO announcement has been made from 
the national headquarters, it is generally 
presumed Alden H. Little, the executive 
Secretary will assume the duties of the 
new office. Undoubtedly Clayton G. 
Schray, the assistant secretary for 15 
years, will be made secretary. 

Three special trains from Chieago and 
one from New York will carry the dele- 
gates and wives to the Seattle meeting. 
Paul W. Cleveland of John Burnham & 
Co, Chicago, heads the Chicago trans- 
portation committee. 

Henry R. Hayes of Stone & “Webster 





ONE PICTURE SERVES IN FOUR MEDIUMS 


os MEFTER ALL, what good, 
WAN is money? Merel 
¥. , 
kate good at all. But when 


it is used to create bepptass, 
and brings smiles to the faces 
and joy to the hearts of trust- 
ing children—then money is 
of almost magic value. 


The world doesn’t belong to 
mothers and fathers, for they 
only hold it in trust for a com- 
ing generation. One of the 
surest ways to fulfill this trust 
is to save money, the great force 
that earns title to its greatness 
by blotting out the sorrows of 
litele children. «-- Especially do 
we offer “Mercantile Service” 
to the mothers and 

fathers of chikiren. “22 7+--4 





graph was first used in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement. Then it was used again 
on a blotter shown at the left. It was 
used in a booklet, a page from which is 
reproduced at the right. And it was 
used on the bank’s billboards shown at 
the bottom. 

Mr. Judd has found that it pays to 
use the same picture in these different 
It not only reduces the cost of 


ways. 
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and Blodget, New York, has been nom- 
inated for president the coming year. 
Chicagoans nominated for the board this 
year are: Arthur H. Gilbert, Spencer 
Trask & Co., for vice president; Frank 


M. Gordon, First Trust and Savings 
Bank, for treasurer; Chas. F. Glore, 
Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co., and 
John J. English, William R. Compton 
Co., for governors. 


BUILDING INFLUENCES 
BUSINESS 


OST normal banks have the right to 

expect a inerease in 
business in a growing community. The 
question is, what per cent of this in- 
crease is due to the building in which 
they are doing business. Now, if the 
building is old and unattractive and the 
bank’s quarters too small, it is obvious 
the increase is in spite of the building 
and must be due to personnel of staff 
and no competition. If, into this loeal 


reasonable 





illustration, but it helps to fix the thought 
in the minds of the readers. A person 
who receives one of the calendar blot- 
ters, saw the picture on the billboard a 
little later and the same thought came 
back to him. He saw it in the news- 
paper advertisement and saw it again 
if he received one of the booklets. 

The cumulative effect of a good pie- 
ture is worth capitalizing. 


* * 








condition of no competition, one of the 
criginal banks or a new bank puts up 
a good new building, would there then 
be competition? The answer is yes and 
the competition would be real. 

One of the larger New York banks 
moved into new quarters a few years 
back and during the year, increased its 
deposits eighty million dollars. In 
talking with the president of that bank 
he said: “I cannot prove it, but I am 
sure that 75 per cent of this increase 
ean be attributed to our new building 
and perhaps more—Byron Dalton, 
Walker and Weeks, Architects, Cleve- 
land. 


John V. D. Wildenberg was recently 
elected president of the Van Dyne State 
Bank of Fond Du Lae, Wis. 


S. B. Meek has been elected president 
of the Bank of Dermott, Arkansas. Mr. 
Meek is also a board member of the 
Warren Bank of Warren, Ark. 


Sea, snow-capped mountain and city combine 


SEATTLE 


T was only a few years ago that peo- 

ple said no city could be built where 
Seattle now stands. It diffi- 
cult a job, so it was said, to build a great 
city on a hill. But the builders of this 
town where the Investment Bankers 
Association of America will hold its an- 
nual convention September 25 to 30 con- 
sidered what the Bible said “A city that 
is built upon a hill cannot be hid.” 

They had in mind a city that woulda 
not be hid out but would become one oi 
America’s most prosperous and most 
useful seaports. Whether these early 
builders actually made use of the Bible 
quotation as their inspiration for the 
building of this city is not known, but 
they literally said to the mountain, “Be 
ye removed and east into the sea,” and 
it was so. 

A part of the hill on which 
the city is built was actually 
moved into the 
where it not only made a bet- 
ter space for building the 
town but also made acres of 
new land suitable for a har- 
bor and ocean port. 

Seattle 


was too 


down sea 


now has what is 
called “America’s largest 
pier.” The first steamship 
from the Orient to dock at 
Seattle arrived in 1896. To- 
day Seattle claims to be the 
premier port for Oriental 
trade in the United States. 
Seattle also ealls itself “the 
gateway to Alaska,” for, 
much traffic to our northern 
possession leaves the dock 
here. 
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Seattle a wonderful place to be. 


oe 


A City Built Upon a Hill 


No locomotive ever drew a train inte 
Seattle until 1893. Now Seattle is the 
northwest terminal of four railroad 
lines from the East. 

The new land made by moving the 
hill into the known as 
Duwamish flats and there are now more 
than 12,000 factories in Seattle largely 
made possible by this available acreage. 
Seattle is not a smoky city, for these 
operate with cheap electric 


down sea 1s 


factories 
power. 
Seattle is proud of the fact 
that when General Joffre of 
France on his tour of America 
asked what American City 
impressed him most, he 
“Seattle is, without 
keystone of your 
Its pie- 


was 
had 
answered: 

doubt, the 
Western Empire. 
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Seattle’s financial section with the Seattle National Bank 
and the Dexter-Horton National Bank in the foreground. . 


turesque, majestic harbor, surrounded by 
the snow-crested peaks of its great mou- 
tains, made a profound impression on 
me. I shall never forget it. It is a eily 
of tremendous growth. It is marvelous 
that within such a few years a settlement 
should grow to such a great world city.” 
Seattle is a city of beautiful contrasts. 
In summer the temperature is 62 de- 
grees on the average, and you will sleep 
under blankets every night. During the 
day you ean study the fasein- 
ating mountains whieh sur. 
round the city and are eapped 
with The climax oi 
mountain magie is Mt. Rainier 
with its Alpine meadows and 
flowers, glaciers and midsum- 

mer snow-coasting. 


snow. 


Because Seattle is so youth- 
ful, it is modern in every 
respect. Its school system is 
rated second in efficiency 
America and it is the only eity 
on the Pacifie coast where 4 
child may go from kinder 
garten to a great university 
without leaving its home city. 

Although Seattle is the most 
northwesterly city in the 
United States, it has a mild 
climate in the winter. Tbs 
is due to the Japanese eurrent 
in the Pacifie ocean. Zen 
weather has been re 
corded, the temperi- 
ture in recent years has beet 
13 degrees above zero. The av 
erage winter temperature is 46 
degrees. In summer the aver 
age temperature is 62 degree 


never 
lowest 
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WHAT THE NORTHWEST OFFERS 
IN INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The lumber industry, public utilities and 
paper mills are best known in eastern states 


HILE the far northwest is a great 
W undeveloped territory with almost 
untold natural resources not a great 
deal of money has been sent out there 
from the east. This is due to the fact 
that the northwest has been able to take 
care of most of its own requirements. 
There are, of course, municipal issues, 
but not many of these get to the eastern 
market. 

There are some issues from time to 
time on Pulp and Paper properties. For 
example one of the 1926 issues was for 
$2,150,000 secured by the property of 
the Hawley Pulp and Paper Co. This 
issue was of first mortgage sinking fund 
6 per cent gold bonds due July 1, 1946. 

This company was organ- 
ized in 1908 and, except for a 
small original investment has 
been brought up to its pres- 
ent size entirely out of earn- 
ings. The company 
manufactures news - 
print, manilla and sul- 
phite wrapping paper, 
tissue papers, fruit 
wrapping papers and 
bag paper. In addi- 
tion, it makes all of 
the erepe towel paper 
manufactured on the 
Pacifie Coast. The 
company has a com- 
plete printing and 
stereotyping depart- 
ment and modern pa- 
per oiling equipment = 
for the oiling of fruit 
wrapping papers. 

These details are 
mentioned to show the 
nature of this type of industry in the far 
northwest. The wonderful supply of 
timber in that country makes the de- 
velopment of paper manufacture very 
favorable. 

There is a good illustration of public 
utility issues in a 1927 offering of the 
Puget Sound Telephone Co. This is 
for $1,200,000 due July 1, 1952. It is 
of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series A. This company was incorpor- 
ated January 7, 1916 to purchase and 
consolidate the properties of the Puget 
Sound Independent Telephone Co. and 
the competing properties of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. The com- 
Pany controls and does practically the 
entire local and long distance telephone 
business in Snohomish, Skagit and Is- 
land Counties, and in parts of King and 
Whatcom Counties, Washington. These 


Ag ot 


. ° 
bonds constitute the only funded debt of 
the company and are secured by a first 
mortgage upon all properties now owned 
or hereafter aequired. This issue was 
handled by Blyth, Witter and Co. at 
9644 and accrued interest to yield over 
5.25 per cent. This company has coast 
offices which handle most of the issues 
originating there. 

Ar example 
of one of the 
smaller issues 
is the Oregon- 
Washington 
Telephone Co., 
handled by 
Blyth, Witter 


Electric cooking has been highly developed on the Pacific Coast. 
One out of every 5% customers of the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Co., has an electric range. 


and Co., an issue for only $210,000. 

One of the larger public utility issues 
was for $5,000,000 made by the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Co. and handled 
jointly by Lee, Higginson and Co., 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank and 
Estabrook and Co. 


The Larger Issues 


This Puget Sound Power and Light 
Co. is especially interesting because its 
properties include many of the numer- 
ous water power properties in that sec- 
tion. Its hydro-electric plants alone are 
eapable of developing 185,330 horse 
power. 

Its latest development is known as 
“the Baker River project” in which 
there is a eapacity of 40,215 horse power. 
It has another power house known as 
the “Puyallup River project” near 


Tacoma capable of developing 26,809 
horse power. Another one known as the 
“Snoqualmie River project” develops the 
same amount of horse power. Still an- 
other one known as the White River 
project near Seattle is capable of de- 
veloping 80,432 horse power. 
This company furnishes the electricity 
for the electrified part of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad and has during 
the past year closed a 
contraet with the Great 
Northern Railway to sup- 
ply power to an electri- 
fied section of its road re- 
quiring about 15,000 kilo- 
watts and also to supply 
power to drive an eight 
mile tunnel through the 
Cascade mountains. 

As. an illustration of 
loeal financing facilities, 
it is interesting to note 
that local share holders 
comprise 50 per cent of 
the total share holders of 
the Puget Sound Power 
and Light Co. and these 
people own more than 
60 per cent of the shares. 


Intensive Selling Estab- 
lishes Records 


An interesting side 
light into the sales meth- 
ods of the coast public 
utilities is that during the 
past year two campaigns 
were put on by this one 
company to increase the 
number of electrie kiteh- 
en ranges in use by customers. In 
the spring, 2,043 Hotpoint ranges were 
sold, establishing a world record for the 
total number of ranges sold in 60 days 
by any power company. In a fall cam- 
paign, 2,769 Westinghouse ranges were 
sold. The total number of electric ranges 
sold during the year was 6,105. 

This electrical cooking is apparently 
developing more rapidly on the Pacifie 
Coast than it is anywhere else. The 
facts concerning the growth of the use 
of electric ranges for which power is 
supplied by this company are as follows: 
In 1921 there were 700 electric ranges 
connected to the system; in 1922, 1,700; 
in 1923, 3,068; in 1924, 5,722; in 1925, 
10,722; in 1926, 16,827. Comparing this 
with the total number of resident cus- 
tomers, it is found that one customer 

(Continued on page 73) 
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HE theory is frequently advanced 
that the ignorance of the general 
publie on banking fundamentals and 
conditions is the basis for the unsettled 
economic situation. I wonder if the 
ignorance of the average bank employe 
ot his own profession is not the basis 
for his occasional discontented frame of 
mind and even failure to progress? 
When the American Institute of Bank- 
ing was conceived and brought into be- 
ing over a quarter of a century ago, 
the purpose of the organization was to 
increase the efficiency of the bank clerk. 
It was not to enable the employe so to 
manipulate the profession that his 
pecuniary reward would be thereby in- 
creased. The founders realized that un- 
bank clerks could systematically 
-study the facts and principles underly- 
ing the great financial structure of this 
country, they could not occupy positions 
of leadership in the financial world. 

It was Alexander Hamilton who said, 
“Men give me credit for genius, but all 
the genius I have lies in this, when I 
have a subject on hand I study it pro- 
foundly.” 


less 


The average bank employe periodically 
attempts to forecast the future or at 
least to wonder what it holds for him. 
Here is where the A. I. B. steps in and 
offers the opportunity to look ahead in 
the direction of sure achievement. It 
never holds out the thought of inability, 
failure, or defeat, but has recognized 
that the ability to think straight is as 
necessary to good banking as are strong 
financial resources. 

The Institute as an organization is 
vitally interested in two things: The 
future of the bank employe, and the 
future of the banking profession. It 
is in business directly to help the bank 
man help himself. In so doing, it in- 


LOOKING AHEAD 
THROUGH THE A. I. 


By H. W. RUNKLE 


OF the Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


This should be carefully read by every bank employe 


creases his efficiency with the result that 
the profession itself is thereby benefited. 

Training under the A. I. B. is of use 
not only in the banking profession. It 
equips bank men for the nation’s busi- 
ness, for there is hardly a question of 
importance before the country today 
that involve economic prin- 
ciples. 

Banking is a progressive profession 
and if the employe is to progress and 
develop—otherwise keep pace with the 
world he cannot 
What may have been proper prepara- 
tion for yesterday is not adequate for 
today. 

There will always be a place for the 
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ORACE W. RUNKLE of 

the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
won first prize in the national 
oratorical contest of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing at Detroit with this ad- 
dress. The prize of $500 was 
awarded through the generos- 
ity of A. P. Gianinni of the 
Bank of Italy National Trust 
and Savings Association who 
established a fund, the income 
from which is to be used to 
furnish prize money for an 
oratorical contest to be con- 
ducted as an annual feature of 
the A. I. B. convention. 
Speakers representing all sec- 
tions competed for the honor 
of being proclaimed the best 
speaker among the younger 
bankers of the nation. 


— 


man who knows “how,” but the man 
who knows “why” will always be the boss. 

In view of the increasing responsibil- 
ities placed upon banks, the bank man 
finds himself called upon to measure up 
to inereased obligations. To do so, 
means greater preparation. It means 
also that special training will be re- 
quired of the individual before he wil! 
be given the opportunity to assume 
measurable responsibility; that respon- 


does not 


has chosen—he stop. 


sibility which calls for special prepara. 
tion today in anticipation of tomorrow's 
opportunites. 

If one will but seek the training offered 
by the American Institute of Banking 
and gaining it, put it into operation, he 
cannot but continue his forward prog- 
ress. 

After all, success in any line of endeavor 
is measured not by how much the in- 
dividual can get out of his position, but 
how much of himself he can put into it, 
If the bank man will approach the future 
from that standpoint and recognize with 
Roosevelt, that “Every man owes some- 
thing to the upbuilding of the profession 
to which he belongs,” he will be render- 
ing a type of service to that profession 
that cannot but react favorably upon 
him, and his future will be unquestion- 
ably assured. 

“Make yourself necessary to the 
world,” wrote Emerson, “and mankind 
will give you bread.” 

To be reminded by some confident and 
trusting one of the homely saying, “there 
is no such word as can’t” often inspires 
us to attempt with renewed courage an 
apparently diffieult task, which has been 
laid aside as hopeless. The institute is 
equipped to inspire in us a desire for 
education and training. It offers us an 
opportunity to prepare ourselves to 
serve, for it believes as the Master said, 
“He who would be first among you must 
serve all.” 

Only a few years Abraham 
Lincoln was ealled to the leadership of 
his party he was clerking in a small 
country store, but subsequent occurrences 
indicate that this was not all he was 
doing. When his chance came, it found 
him prepared. In other words, he had 
been looking into the future. One mam 
may eall such a cireumstance “luck,” 
but another will account for it by de 
fining “luck,” as that thing which hap 
pens when preparation meets oppor 
tunity. 

The opportunity of looking ahead, 
which the A. I. B. is offering us, is 4 
direct appeal to ambition, to industry, 
and to determination. 

The Institute is the “looking glass” 
into the future. Will it show you ® 
the foreground as a successful student 
and banker? The answer is with you. 
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A battery of “Y and E” 
Commercial Bookkeep- 
er’s Desks in operation 
in the Sixth National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


that worked its way into favor! 


T SAVES space — time— labor 
and steps by placing all 
essentials at the finger tips of 
the bookkeeper—that is why 
the country’s leading banks 
have adopted the “Y and E” 
Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk. 
Find out how this will work and 
save for you. 
In the space usually 
occupied by the fold- 
ing leaf of a bookkeep- 
ing machine, this 
desk provides a wind- 


proof check and deposit slip 
sorter, a signature and card file, 
a check file and extra space for 
Stationery. Its telescoped slid- 
ing top provides ample desk 
space. 
The neat and efficient appear- 
ance of an installation of these 
desks only suggests 
their real efficiency 
of operation. Mail in 
the coupon below to- 
day for a folder on 
this desk. 


YAWMAN n> FRBE MFe.(0. 


987 Jay Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES— STEEL SHELVING — DESKS — SAFES — 
OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES—BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


. 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO., 
987 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me a folder on the ““Y and E”* Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk. 
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Address 


A few of the larger users of the 
“Y and E” Commercial 
Bookkeeper’s Desk 


National City Bank, New York 

Liberty Bank, Buffalo ‘ 

Lincoln-Alliance Bank, Rochester 

East End Savings and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh aves 16 

Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 
Los Angeles 5 


Commercial National Bank, 4 
Youngstown .... ; 


Citizens National Bank and Trust Co., , 
Cincinnati 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENTS. 
—THE NEED OF ALL BUSINESS 


How banks, exchanges, and insurance companies serve the public 
better by considering customers as silent partners 


By HARRY CHASE BREARLEY 


President, Brearley Service Organization, New York 


LL efforts to develop a public rela- 

tions program must start with a 
recognition of the fact that, today, the 
public is the silent partner in every busi- 
Wess. 

The first essential for such an effort 
is understanding, and the second is co- 
operation. People ean not cooperate in 
the dark; therefore, the earliest effort 
must be along the line of education, or, 
more properly, interpretation. 

To visualize this in its simplest form, 
let us take the case of a small town bank. 
Sueh a bank is likely to have the aspeets 
of both a private enterprise and a public 
institution. It is controlled by certain 
oficeers and directors and is owned by 
various stockholders. These look to 
seure salary or dividends from its opera- 
tion and have a legitimate self-interest 
in its business success. 

But the deposits are publie funds in 
the sense that they are drawn from the 
individuals who constitute the publie in 
that community. It has relations more 
or less intimate with its depositors, and 
the adding together of a sufficient num- 
ber of these individual relations approxi- 
mates public relations. The bank will 
stand well with its depositors to the de- 
gree in which it gains a reputation for 
fnaneial solidity, careful management, 
modern methods, and courteous service. 

Funds drawn together in the form of 
deposits create capital which then is em- 
ployed in the form of loans to promote 
constructive local enterprise. Here 
again, just as the bank is able to pay 
alow rate of interest to its depositors 
for money that it loans at higher interest 
to its borrowers, so these borrowers are 
able to pay this higher interest in view 
of the fact that their employment of the 
money brings them still higher returns 
in the shape of business profits. 

All this is rather primary, for from it 
there presently grow, quite naturally, a 
ew set of higher activities and larger 
moral obligations. The bank beeomes 
the center at which many lines of in- 
terest must cross. The banker’s view- 
point necessarily becomes broader than 
that of the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the farmer. In order to give them 
the effective service, which is a part of 
modern banking operations, he must 
‘now something of their various opera- 
fons and, in addition, must study 


those national and international econom- 
ie and forees which 
the background of all. 


sociologie form 

The ideal banker in even a small com- 
munity must know so much more than 
the teehnique of banking that he will 
become a leader in the community life. 
He also will become its balance wheel; 
his influence will help to stabilize “com- 
munity thought and action. The degree 
to which he ean make his bank the 
recognized center of sanity, broad un- 
derstanding, sound judgment and com- 
munity progress is the measure of his 
success in public relations. 


Bankers Need To Know Merchandising 
and Manufacturing 


Now, in dealing with such matters, 
the banker must think much in terms of 
finance. As a trained authority, he in- 
evitably will become the community's 
financial advisor just as other specialists 
will become its advisors in matters of 
medicine, law, or education. Wherefore, 
a good many bankers now recognize an 
individual responsibility in economic 
edueation as being inherent in their pro- 
fession. 

From time to time, waves of unsound 
economics sweep over the country. These 
bring to the front agitators who are 
voluble, emphatie and, at first blush, 
plausible. People, unversed in business 
are not always able to appraise their 
arguments, but it is the banker’s public 
duty to keep a clear head and to supply 
the standards of sanity and understand- 
ing by which all theories may be judged. 
At the same time, it is the banker's duty 
no less to study all things in a fair- 
minded, progressive spirit and not to 
permit himself to become a hidebound 
conservative ineapable of growth. How- 
ever, his duty extends beyond merely 
defensive service. It is quite as impor- 
tant that he stand for disseminating 
sound doctrine as for resisting that 
which is unsound. 

An interesting instance of this fune- 
tion is found in the Manhattan Library 
of Popular Eeonomics by means of 
which the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany of New York, has conducted a 
nation-wide educational activity and 
has shown the operation of sound busi- 
ness principles in such businesses as 


life insurance, railroading, the basic 


food industry and newspaper publish- 
ing. 

Perhaps the supreme example of pub- 
lie relations was that of the marvelous 
cooperation furnished to the government 
in floating the huge war-time loans. 
This epoch-making activity, through 
which the United States beeame a nation 
of bond holders and the recognized 
financial center of the world, was a 
demonstration of public relations on the 
most magnificent seale in history. 

Next to the banks, the exchanges may 
be glanced at. The public relations of 
these are too obvious to require com- 
ment. The very word “exchange” im- 
plies operations on a seale so large that 
they ean not be conducted in private. An 
exchange may be. related to a certain 
region or to a particular commodity, 
but from any ‘point of view, it concerns 
itself with business big enough to affeet 
the welfare of multitudes. The con- 
duet of an exchange ealls for a broad 
outlook in which narrow selfishness is 
peculiarly out of place. 


The Place of Exchanges 


It cannot be denied that abuses have 
appeared in exchanges from time to 
time, but these always have resulted in 
such lowering of efficiency as to bring 
powerful corrective influences into ac- 
tion. If it is important for a bank to 
maintain a reputation for integrity and 
fair play, it is even more important for 
a great exchange to do so. Today, this 
principle is too generally recognized to 
require argument and in this largely 
consists the public 
changes. 


relations of ex- 


The far-sighted management of an 
exchange seeks to promote legitimate 
trading along lines of actual capital re- 
quirements; to serutinize the character 
of the securities which it lists; to dis- 
courage the spirit of gambling; and to 
put a check upon those who abuse its 
privileges. Its influence is so great, 
because it draws together so many 
powerful elements, that its publie effect 
is almost immeasurable. At times, as in 
some of the financial crises of the past, 
it has shown itself capable of swift ane 
drastie action. At its best, it is a high 
example of the American principle of 
voluntary cooperation. 
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There remains, in this brief summary, 
the third financial group—that of the 
insurance companies. Here, in a field 
about which volumes might easily be 
written, the public relations concept is 
beginning to make itself felt. 

Insurance Company Public Relations 
ago, the life insurance 
wing of this great business was largely 
dominated by the “private business” 
idea and fell under the influence of cer- 
tain masterful figures who sought to 
apply, for the promotion of their selfish 
ends, the large accumulation of funds 
that was created to protect the policy 
holders. The dramatie way in which the 
public learned of abuses that had grad- 
ually crept in, constituted a sensational 
chapter in America’s business history. 

As a result of the so-called “Arm- 
strong committee” investigation, under 
the direction of Charles E. Hughes, and 
of a mass of subsequent legislation, the 
principle of public relations was firmly 
established in the life insurance business, 
since which time it has enjoyed unprece- 
dented public good-will and prosperity— 
two things that customarily go together. 
The health promotion and life extension 
activities of the companies form a bril- 


Some vears 


* * 


eer as to reduced railroad 
fares, hotel reservations, and other 
arrangements for the American Bankers 
Association convention, to be held at 
Houston, Texas, October 24 to 27 are 
announced by W. G. Fitzwilson, secre- 
tary of the association as follows: 

“Round trip tickets on the identifica- 
tion certificate plan will be sold at one 
and one-half fare to delegates and im- 
mediate members of their families. 
Tickets will be good only via the same 
route in both directions. Stop-over 
privileges will be allowed going or re- 
turning, or both. 

“The name of the person to whom the 
certificate is issued, also the names of 
the dependent members of immediate 
family, if more than one ticket is pur- 
chased, should be filled in before the 
identification certificate is presented and 
surrendered to the ticket agent. This 
is a requirement and it is important to 
comply; also by so doing, congestion at 
the ticket offices before train time will 
be avoided. 

“Non-members of the association will 
not be entitled,to the privilege of these 
reduced fares. Reduced fares will not 
be granted unless members present 
their identification certificate to ticket 
agent when purchasing their tickets. 
Round trip tickets require validation by 
ticket agents of terminal lines at Hous- 
ton on any date to and ineluding final 
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liant chapter in the history of modern 
public relations. 

In fire and casualty insurance, the 
concept is more recent. Both these vast 
activities affect the interests of the pub- 
lic to an almost unbelievable degree. 
They provide indemnity for hundreds 
of millions of dollars in losses, re-estab- 
lishing the equilibriums of individuals, 
businesses and communities. They form 
a large part of the total basis for eredits 
tor productive enterprise. They directly 
concern millions of buildings, stocks of 
goods, automobiles and other forms of 
property and are, directly or indirectly, 
related to almost every individual, with 
a total assumption of liability requir- 
ing $1,500,000,000 per year in premium 
payments. Yet, they are so generally 
misunderstood by the publie as to be 
involved in countless legislative and ad- 
ministrative difficulties of great disad- 
vantage to everyone concerned. 

To a high degree the insurance busi- 
ness has solved its financial and under- 
writing problems, but it still is much 
retarded by the “private business” spirit 
of an earlier generation. Its difficulties 
are largely those of public relations. Yet 

(Continued an page 51) 


* * 


SPECIAL TRAVEL PLANS FOR 
A. B. A. CONVENTION 


return limit, but passengers must arrive 
back at original starting point prior to 
midnight of the final limit. 

“An identification certificate will be 
sent to each member of the association in 
full time and if more than one person 
will attend from a member bank, addi- 
tional certificates will be required and 
will be furnished upon application to 
W. G. Fitzwilson, 110 East 42 Street, 
New York City. 

“The passenger associations granting 
reduced fares and the dates of sale of 
tickets are as follows: 

“Chicago and East Thereof: Fron 
the territories of the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, the New England Passenger As- 
sociation, the Canadian Passenger Asso- 
ciation, eastern lines, tickets will be sold 
from October 19 to October 25 for going 
trip with final limit to original starting 
point not later than midnight of Novem- 
ber 2. From the Central Passenger 
Association, tickets will be sold for go- 
ing trip from October 19 to October 25, 
except in the state of Illinois where the 
dates are October 20 to October 26; in 
both eases, the final return limit is mid- 
night, November 2. From the South- 
eastern Passenger Association, the 
tickets will be sold October 20 to Octo- 
ber 26 for going trip, to return to orig- 
inal starting point prior to November 2. 

“West of Chicago: 
tories of 


From the terri- 
the Trans-Continental Pas- 


senger Association and the Westery 
Passenger Association, the following ap- 
plies: Colorado, Arizona, Illinois, Kap. 
sas, Missouri, New Mexico, and Utah— 
dates of sale, October 20 to October 26: 
return limit midnight November 2. Towa, 
Idaho (Oregon short line), Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, northern Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming,—dates of sale, October 
19 to October 25; return limit November 
3. British Columbia, California, Idaho 
(except Oregon short line), Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington,—dates of sale, 
October 17 to October 22; return linit 
November 7. For those attending fron, 
the territories of the Trans-Continental 
Passenger Association and the Western 
-assenger Association the same routes 
must be used in both directions, except 
that from stations in Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Bri- 
tish Columbia the usual diverse routes 
west of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Vicksburg, and New Orleans will apply. 

“Southwestern Passenger Association: 
Dates of sale,—October 20 to October 
26; return limit November 2. The fol- 
lowing Southwestern lines are not parties 
to the reduced fares: Arkansas & Louis. 
inna Missouri Ry., Ft. Smith & Western 
R. R., Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown 
R. R., Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre R. R,, 
Louisiana & Arkansas Rv., and National 
Railways of Mexico. 

“Members of the association will re- 
ceive from the hotel committee at Hous- 
ton full information regarding hotels, 
their rates as well as registration form. 
To facilitate the work of the hotel com- 
mittee, delegates and guests contemplat- 
ing attending the convention are urged 
to make early application for accon- 
modations. Assurances have been gives 
that there will be no increases in hotel 
rates at Houston. The chairman of the 
hotel committee is A. D. Simpson, viee 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston, Texas. 


“As heretofore, it is contemplated 
that special trains will be arranged by 
railroads from various sections of the 
country and when details are received 
announcement will be made. 

“Tt has been decided that on Thursday 
afternoon, October 27, after the adjouri- 
ment of the convention at Houston, 4 
boat ride down the ship channel will be 
taken. A large ocean going vessel will 
be provided. Those going on this trp 
will leave Houston not later than two 
o’elock by automobiles and will be aboaré 
the ship by three o’elock, returning 
Houston in time for dinner. Members 
will also be given a choice of two trips 
each leaving Houston’ midnight Thurs 
day, returning early Sunday morning. 
The first trip includes Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, and Austin; the 
second trip includes Rio Grande Valles 
points and Old Mexico.” 
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TEXAS SEAPORTS AND WATERWAYS 


Where they are and how they 
serve the country—Their future 


By J. L. SCHLEY 


Lieut. Col. Corps cf Engineers, District Eygineer, Galveston, Texas 


HE principal industries of Texas are 

tilling the soil, drawing on the 
natural resources (deposits of oil and 
sulphur), oil refining, and general ship- 
ping. Manufacturing is not extensive. 
Back of Texas is a large hinterland of 
farm country. 

The Texas seaports are essentially 
ports of outbound commerce. During 
the calendar year 1926, 30,175,739 tons 
of commerce were shipped out of Texas 
ports while only 3,689,932 tons were re- 
ceived inbound. Of the outbound com- 
merece, 7,905,187 tons were for foreign 
export and 22,270,552 tons were in coast- 
wise trade. 


Commodities Shipped 


The principal commodities handled 
through the ports of Texas, and their 
tonnage for the last calendar year, are ‘as 
follows: oil, 26,099,589 tons; sulphur, 
1,828,135 tons; cotton, 1,319,237 tons; 
wheat 1,211,441 tons; and lumber, 443,- 
607 feet. Expressed in order of money 
value, these commodities should be re- 
arranged in the following order: Oil, 
$499,121,167; eotton, $456,475,939; 
wheat, $60,572,050 ; sulpher, $31,093,000 ; 
and lumber, $13,710,090. 

Oil is the major commodity in the 
ease of Port Arthur, where the refiner- 
ies of the Gulf Refining Co. and the 
Texas Co. are located, in the case of 
Beaumont, where the refinery of the 
Magnolia Petroleum Corporation is lo- 
eated, in the case of the Houston ship 
channel, along which are located several 
large oil establishments such as the 
Humble Oil and Refining Co., the Sin- 
clair Oil and Refining Co., and the 
Galena Signal Oil Co., and in the ease 
of Texas City, where tank farms and 
oil terminals representing many of the 
large oil companies are located. 

Cotton is the most valuable cargo 
handled through these ports. Galveston 
and Houston combined, practically on 
the same waterway, handle about half 
the cotton moving through the ports of 
the United States. The present tendency 
for cotton to move to the ports for con- 
centration instead of being concentrated 
at inland -rail points has resulted in 
great expansion of cotton storage fac- 
ilities at these ports. 

Praetieally the world’s supply of sul- 
Phur is now obtained from mines located 
on the Gulf coast of Texas, operated by 
the company named above and by the 
Freeport Sulphur Co. The only other 


mines of any importance now being 
worked are located in southern Europe, 
but due to the character of the deposits 
in which it is found, it ean not compare 
with the American sulphur in cost of 
mining. The sulphur from the mines of 
the Freeport Sulphur Co. bound for 
sea 4s shipped to the port of Freeport 
or to Texas City by rail. 

Of all the Texas ports Galveston is 
what might be called the non-oil port, 
since its only oil tonnage is shipped into 
the port for local use and for transpor- 
tation inland by rail. Galveston’s prin- 
cipal commodity is, of course, cotton, of 
which about 3,006,361 bales were handled 
through the port during the past twelve 
months valued at $264,718,534. The 
next most important commodity is sul- 
phur, which is received from the mines 
of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. by rail. 

In spite of the fact that the Houston 
ship channel has a large tonnage of oil 
movements, it is fast becoming an im- 
portant port for general commodity 
business and is already one of the great 
cotton ports. 


Ports of Texas 

The great and rapid development of 
Texas in recent years has carried with 
it a strong demand for more and larger 
ports and the records now show that the 
ecnstruction and development of new 
ports has kept comfortably ahead of the 
demand. This is illustrated by the new- 
est Texas Port, Corpus Christi, which is 


now experiencing its first season and 
already it promises to be a busy one. 
It is again illustrated by the fact that 
the port of Houston, while it has grown 
at an almost unprecedented rate, result- 
ing in part from the natural demand for 
such a port and in part from the energy, 
enthusiasm and co-operation which its 
far seeing business men have put forth, 
nevertheless, Galveston, only 50 miles 
away, has continued to grow as a port at 
about the same rate as it was growing 
before Houston eame into the picture. 

Due to the fact that the low lying 
marsh country which borders the Gulf of 
Mexico in Texas is not well suited to in- 
dustrial development, most of the ports 
have developed far inland with the re- 
sult that there are now approximately 
one hundred and fifty miles of ship 
channel in Texas, practically all of which 
require continuous maintenance. Gal- 
veston has +a project calling for a 32 
foot depth. The ports which are main- 
tained at a 30-foot depth are, in order 
from east to west, Port Arthur, Orange, 
Beaumont, Houston and Texas City. 
Freeport is maintained at a depth of 
between 18 and 20 feet, Corpus Christi 
has a depth of 25 feet, and Brazos Is- 
land Harbor, when completed, will have 
a 16 foot depth. 

These channels vary in width from 125 
feet to 300 feet. Greater width is given 
to those which pass through wide, shallow 
bodies of water, such as the bays and 
lakes. 3 


The interesting harbor of Port Arthur, Texas, noted for the immense 


shipments of oil it handles. 
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Costs and Maintenance 


All of the ports named above are cov 
ered by federal government projects and 
therefore were built at the expense of 
the federal government, in 
local interests having contributed. 
all are maintained at 


some Cases 
They 
government ex- 
pense. 

In round numbers, the government 
has spent to date $45,200,000 improving 
the waterways of Texas and $19,900,000 
maintaining them. At the present time, 
about $2,200,000 is spent annually for 
maintenance. The maintenance consists 
principally of dredging, and the mate- 
rial is in large part silt, with some sand 

The government owns nine dredges, 
which operate continuously in the dis- 
trict maintaining these channels. Seven 
of these are pipe line dredges, which 


* * 
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place the dredged material on the adja- 
cent shore or in shallow water about 
1,000 feet from the channel. Two of 
the dredges called “seagoing 
hopper” dredges, since they pump the 
dredged material into bins or hoppers 
built in their hulls and transport it to 
sea, Where it is dumped through gates in 
the bottom. Hopper dredges are used 
principally for dredging the jetty chan- 
nels where the water is rough. 


are 580 


In the past, some difficulty has been 
experienced in maintaining these long, 
deep, artificial waterways. By the ae- 
quisition of additional plant suited to 
this class of work and by studying condi- 
tions with a view to increasing the ef- 
ficiency of the maintenance dredging, 
the situation has been improved to the 
point where it can now be said that all 


* * * 


the ship channels are practically at pro 
ject dimensions. 


Inland Waterways 

The inland waterways for light draft 
traffic have thus far been of little jp. 
portance in this state. Optimism alono 
this line has been revived, however, "he 
the prospect of through inland water. 
borne commerce from the Mississippi 
River system as well as local commeree 
in light draft vessels to be developed 
upon completion of the  Intracoastl 
Canal of Louisiana and Texas recently 
approved by Congress. ; 

This canal is to extend from the Mis. 
sissippi River to Corpus Christi, pass. 
ing through the Texas 
Orange, Port Arthur, 


(Continued on page 60) 


seaports of 
Galveston and 
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BANK BOOKLETS DISTRIBUTED 
BY BUSINESS MEN 


An educational plan that appealed to the 
bank’s customers and gained their support 


By FRED W. BROMBACHER 


Publicity Manager, The Exchange National Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OW would you like to know how to 

get what you want and after hav- 

ing learned the secret, assist your friends 
in learning the same thing? 

That is the question that the Exchange 
National Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma has 
been asking the people of this city 
through the columns of the daily news- 
papers, through the use of statement 
enclosures and by personal letters. 

The many requests received in regard 
to how it could be done offered the op- 
portunity to introduce an educational 
plan consisting of 16 handbooks. 

The first announcement of the plan 
was made May 22 in the daily news- 
papers in a five column 15 inch deep ad- 
vertisement under the heading of “A 
New Prosperity Movement” and with a 
sub-head “Designed especially for those 
who have tried to save and couldn’t.” 
The titles of all the handbooks were 
enumerated. Customers and friends of 
the bank were invited to eall at the 
general information desk or the savings 
department and request the booklets in 
which they were interested. 

As the request was made for the book- 
lets, we obtained the name and address 
of the individual and asked whether he 
carried an aécount in either the check- 
ing or savings department. This pro- 
vided an excellent mailing list for follow- 


up work and solicitation of business in 
other departments. 

Many requests were made for the 
booklets from who earried ac- 
counts at other banks and offered a 
personal contact by bringing those in- 
dividuals into our bank, many of them 
for the first time. We specified par- 
ticularly that no booklets would be 
mailed to residents of Tulsa. So, in 
order to obtain the booklets, a personal 
visit to our bank was necessary. 

The first newspaper announcement of 
the plan was followed with other ads 
under headings such as: “The Exchange 
National Bank Is a Prosperity Institu- 
tion.” Under this heading it was men- 
tioned that “Officers of The Exchange 
National Bank willingly give much time 
to discussion with depositors concerning 
their financial plans, but time limita- 
tions often make it impossible to give 
everyone personally the word of friendly 
counsel at the time most needed.” 

That was followed by an explanation 
of the information contained in Booklet 
No. 1—“How to Become a Financial 
Success” which contains the same ad- 
vice given by our executives. 

Statement enclosures were used in our 
monthly statements with excellent re- 
sults, but the greatest feature of the en- 
tire plan as worked out by us is what I 


those 


call our “double barreled shot.” 

We wrote personal letters to the lead- 
ing life insurance agents, real estate 
salesmen, credit leading 
firms, ete., explaining our plan and en 
closing one of the booklets in which they 
would be interested, such as; No. 10 
“What Life Insurance Will Do for 
You,” No. 5 “How To Own a Home” 
and No. 6 “How To Build Your Credit.” 
We asked them to read these booklet: 
carefully and offered to supply an) 
quantity of them for distribution. 

The results obtained were a revelation 
to us and brought us into contact with 
several firms with whom we previous) 
had been unable to secure an entree 
and from whom we may now be able t 
secure profitable business. 

One department store mailed out two 
hundred of the booklets on “How te 
Build Your Credit” with their monthly 
statements. One drug firm used a small- 
er number in the same way. Real estale 
men asked for booklets to mail to pro 
pective home purchasers. Life insu 
ance men left the booklets with their 
These booklets were passed 
out freely by those who were not evel 
customers of this bank and upon the 
back cover of each appeared the name 
of our institution and a complete list # 
the other booklets available. 


managers of 


prospects. 
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DALLAS 








NOTHER chapter in O. Henry’s 
“Voice of the City” might well be 
written to include the voice of Dallas. 

Could this city speak it would say in 
substance: “I was founded by a hardy 
stock of pioneers. The blood of these 
adventurers still courses in my veins and 
will continue to do so until the end of 
time. It is a red-blooded city where 
old homes are torn down to make way 
for new towering structures. Traditions 
serve only to indicate that while the city 
has become great in a short span of 
half a century it will not have served 
its purpose in the scheme of things un- 
less it continues to grow in even greater 
proportions.” 

But in O. Henry’s day, Dallas was 
little more than a village, a prosperous 
little agricultural town. 

Today Dallas ranks 19th in bank 
clearings, 23rd in postal receipts, 15th 
as a general jobbing market and only 
four cities surpass it in the distribution 
of dry goods. 

At the end of the Civil War a census 
showed there were nearly 3,000 people 
here. The 1927 city directory showed 
nearly 280,000. 

It is but natural that the stranger 
should ask for the reason for this great 
inerease. In the center of a vast and 
prosperous agricultural territory, sur- 
rounded by mineral resources of ineal- 
eulable value, Dallas, we believe, is the 
foeal point of the wealth of the South- 
west. 

Strategically located for supplying the 
needs of the empire of the Southwest, 
Dallas has built a mercantile and finan- 
tial eenter which today ranks high among 
the major commercial cities of this coun- 
try. 

Agriculture was largely responsible 
for the early development of the city. 
Wholesaling and jobbing then entered 
the field and has grown to such an ex- 
tent that this year the retail merchants 
of the Southwest will buy approx- 
imately one billion dollars worth of mer- 
chandise here. 

Now a third factor is adding to Dallas’ 
Strength as the “center of the Southwest”. 
That is manufacturing. Eight hundred 
factories are turning out $163,000,000 
vorth of manufactured goods each year. 
New factories and factory branches are 
hing announced almost daily. 

But Dallas is not only a good city in 
whieh to accumulate wealth. It is a good 
“ty in which to live. The hard driving 
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“THE SOUTHWEST’S BILLION DOLLAR MARKET” 


By M. J. NORRELL 


General Manager, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


business men have plenty of time to 
pouse in their daily labor to better the 
community in which they live. 

Interspersed among the towering sky- 
serapers are the spires of beautiful 
churehes. More than 200 of these are 
well supported by a chureh-going com- 
munity. ‘ Sunday School attendance 
averages 40,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren. 


Still planning for the future, the «iti- 
zens of Dallas have provided a most 
complete school system for the training 
of youths that will carry on in future 
Dallas activities. There are seven high 
schools, forty-six grade schools, and 
eighty private schools. Among the lat- 
ter are Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas University, and Baylor Univer- 
sity’s departments of medicine, phar- 









Dallas has several 
beautiful golf coursed 
that will be open to 
A. B. A. delegates. 





The skyline shows 
Dallas to be a modern 
city with business 
concentrated in a sky- 
scraper area 
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macy, dentistry, and nursing. 

For the children’s play hours, the city 
has provided a park system that is not 
surpassed in any city of its size in the 
wold. Fifty parks, most of which have 
play ground equipment, cover some 4,000 
acres. Here are baseball diamonds, golf 
courses, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
and football fields. 

Perhaps no form of individual sport 
has beer so enthusiastically supported 
here as golf. There are 16 golf courses, 
five of which are municipal. The tem- 
perate climate makes golf a year-round 
pastime. The attractive courses have 
brought some of the world’s most famous 
golfers to Dallas. 

The matter of theatrical entertainment 


has not been neglected. Doing a year 


(Continued on page 67) 


The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas has a 
most attractive build- 
ing worth seeing. 






FROM THE LARGEST BANK TO 
ONE OF THE SMALLEST 


A straight-from-the-heart story of the banking experience of 
a girl who ts now cashier-manager of a small town bank 


By JOSEPHINE LINSCOTT 


Cashier-Manager. Mound Valley State Bank, Mound Valley. Kans. 


HIS story is really upside down. 

That is, instead of the little country 
bank clerk ending up grandly in the 
huge city bank, I descended from the 
very literal heights of Wall Street to 
the flatness of a little western prairie 
town. 

It was a far piece to fall, geograph- 
ically, but I do not count it a decline 
professionally at all. And although the 
contrast between the biggest bank in 
the country and our small one should 
be all the sharper for lack of any inter- 
vening steps, I find it really lessened 
for perhaps that very reason, and can 
daily trace the similarities in the prob- 
lems and procedures of each. 

After finishing college down home in 
Alabama, I was all ready, as is cus- 
tomary with college graduates, to go out 
and conquer the world, in fact I had 
just been assured of this by the com- 
mencement orator. I decided the place 
to start the conquest was unquestion- 
ably New York, for I was determinedly 
ambitious along the art line. 

I forthwith went. After several 
months of absorbed delight in the Art 
Students League, I was stunned to find 
that my money had run out. It was up 
to me to earn some more, for however 
dear and indulgent a family is, you 


simply can’t expect them to support an 
artist. But I knew absolutely nothing 
about how to go about getting work. 
My subsequent adventures in finding a 
job in New York are each vivid stories 
to me yet, but the one that I chose led 
me into a field I’d never once thought 
of, and has practically lured me from 
the active art group. 


Getting the First Bank Job 


I have often wondered just what the 
personnel director of the National City 
Bank was privately thinking as he 
listened to my generous offer to throw 
all my talents and skill into the work 
of his banks. Besides having no experi- 
ence at all, I looked it, and had the 
doubtful advantage of being a South- 
erner and therefore indolent and _ per- 
haps not so intelligent. But he had to 
do something with me, obviously. 


Work in a Great Bank’s Library 


Upon admitting that although will- 
ing, I had never studied German and 
Slavic, therefore leaving him to infer 
that I had digested all other languages, 
I was relegated to the library. Abso- 
lutely nothing can compare with the 
glow of surprised satisfaction one has 
in the first real job, and when you add 


DESCENDED from 

the very literal heights 
of Wall Street to the flat- 
ness of a little western 
prairie town. I do not 
count it a decline profes- 
sionally at all, for in Wall 
Street I was a helper in 
the library of the largest 
bank in America, but in 
Mound Valley I am in di- 
rect contact with the 
bank’s customers as Cash- 
ier-Manager. 

—Josephine Linscott. 
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that it was on Wall Street, of all places 
to begin, you have also added to th 
satisfaction a bit of self-conceit. 

This library was purely a_ finanejal 
one, but as large as many municipal 
ones. And it was soon evident why 
knowledge of many languages was me 
quired. Government, state, municipal, 
and other organizations in every cou. 
try in the world published books and 
information on the finances, crops, eon. 
ditions and industries of their respeetiye 
localities, and these were all sorted and 
cataloged in the library, along with 
large and heavy books dealing on thes 
things in general, and histories, and 
economics, ete. 

The daily papers of every county 
were taken, and scanned for items that 
would bear on the finances of that 
country. These clippings were filed or 
sent to the department most interested. 
All this information and_ filed and 
cataloged knowledge was essential to 
the officials of the bank who made the 
loans. A loan in Argentina called for 
detailed information on prices of sugar, 
legislation and so on. 

The same applied to Czecho Slovakia, 
Finland, and many other little countries 
which were vaguer than Mars to me be 
fore I was turned loose in the vast 
broadening work of this _ finaneal 
library. 

I discovered there were street cars in 
Iceland, and movies in Helsingfors. Be 
sides this instantly available infor 
mation for bank officials, there was e- 
tensive and far-reaching service for cus 
tomers, not only local (these were 4 
minority), but for those all over ow 
country and in foreign countries. Al 
that was necessary for this courteol 
interest in a eustomer’s problems Wé 
a request. The library did the rest. 


Getting Acquainted With Financial 
Giants 


One of the most interesting side-line 
in this work to me was doing the & 
rands. I suppose this fell to my i 
mainly because I was the youngest, and 
from the smallest college, and partly 
because I was always ready to do al 
little thing that would be a relief t0 
routine, and therefore an adventure ® 
me. 

One errand led me to the New You 
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Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures protect the Overlook branch of the Cosmopolitan Bank 
and Trust Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Deposits increased a third faster than in 
any other branch 


THE experience of this bank is typical. More than 
420 banks throughout the country are finding the 
same satisfaction with Safety Bandit-Resisting Fix- 
tures. Parent banks such as the Cosmopolitan Bank 
and Trust Company, one of Cincinnati’s largest 
banks, are realizing the danger of hold-ups that 
branch banks on the outskirts of cities undergo. 
Banks employing but two or three employees stand 
little chance against the bandit. Once looted, not 
only money but prestige is lost. 


The fact that deposits in the Overlook bank have 
grown a third faster than in any of its companion 
branches is striking evidence of the depositor’s 
confidence in Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures. He 
sees in these installations a distinct and effective 
efort to safeguard his funds. 


Safety Installations include partitions glazed 
with bullet-proof glass, our patented gun ports, 
deal trays and wickets. Practical to install, to use 
and to maintain, Safety Installations leave no open- 
ing for the bandit’s gun to intimidate. The morale 
of the employee is greatly raised. He is able to 
attack the bandit through the gun ports. Conversa- 
tion and the transaction of business with customers 
is in no way hampered by the enclosures. 


Safety Installations can be installed in banks both 
old and new. The architectural design of the bank 
interior is not changed or marred by the installation. 
Write direct or to your nearest distributor for com- 
plete information about Safety Bandit-Resisting 
Fixtures as a safeguard to your funds and to the 
lives of your employees. 


Distributed by 


The Wm. Inglis Wire & Iron Works, 960 Harper St., Detroit, Mich. 
Bank Safety Company, 6 Anthony Building, Muncie, Ind. 
St.Louis Bank Bldg. Equipment Co., 9th and Sydney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Wire & Iron W orks, Milwaukee, Wis. 
T. F. McGann Sons Co., 114 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kramer Woodworking Co., 20th and Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa. 


WE CAN 


Dietrich Bros., 220 Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Safetee Bank Fixture Co., Adena, Ohio 
Robt. A. Wright & Co., 1005 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Karl Hansen Co., Inc., 117-135 N. Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 
Southern Wire & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. M. Wade Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C, 


MAKE YOUR BANK BANDIT-PROOF 


THE SAFETY CoRPORATION, eADENA, OHIO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Chamber of Commerce, where I had to 
go through the dining room to get to 
the library, and thus pass the lump lot 
of rich men of Wall Street. Of course, 
I had the luck to have on the tackiest 
of clothes because it dreadful 
dav. 

I was with the National City almost 
a year, still studying art at night, and 
very well pleased with life. But I had 
the flu after indulging too much in the 
delights of my first snow storm, and 
my family called me home. 


was a 


How the Advancement Came 


In the meantime, my father had ae- 
quired a country bank in Kansas. He 
very much needed a son to work with 
him. So I stepped in. I first started in 
with the books and posting. I had to 
learn them from the beginning. With 
my training in the library I was able 
to handle the correspondence and filing 
at once. I arranged my own system of 
files, for customers’ papers, mortgages, 
checks, sheets, letters, ete., and soon had 
things as shipshape and available as the 
business of the National City. 

I gradually began to tend to the 
counter work, daily learning more of 
the persons whose checks and deposits 
I handled, connecting faces with names, 
and characters with books. I 
learned the jargon of crops and weath- 
er, of markets and farm problems. I was 
soon as concerned with the possible 
damage of the sleet on Davis’ wheat as 
he himself, I was interested in the price 
of cream and eggs because Mrs. Baker 
was. 

Sometimes, I confess, I am _ exceed- 
ingly surprised at the wide jump I 
have spanned since college days and 
art school, to this business of banking 
which has succeeded in absorbing me. 

.I have been in the Mound Valley 
State Bank two years now working 
side by side with my father. And we 
have the same problem of getting in- 
formation about our customers before 
loaning as did the officials of the Na- 
tional City. We are concerned with 
serving them, and advising them and 
helping them and encouraging them. 


pass 


Helping Small Town Customers 


I have a small financial library in 
our reception room, with Kansas 
statutes, banking books, law books, 
maps, agricultural bulletins, and the 
like. But instead of finding out the 
financial standings and crop prices in 
Czecho Slovakia, I write letters for old 
Andy Bitsko, one of our Czechs, and 
figure his cream and egg accounts, and 
figure his wheat afd grain checks and 
taxes, all this at great length. 

He is a rare individual. He pours out 
a bagful of checks and coins and bills, 
and puts them all in a C. D. Then he 
writes from one time to another, small 
checks, or rather he signs them with 
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his heiroglyphies, and these he requests 
me to add up for him, and he takes out 
a note to cover them. He is as honest 
as the day, has his own ideas, and is « 
valued customer. All our foreign-born 
customers we find hard-working, honest, 
and loyal, and we have to earn their 
patronage by many and various ways. 
One very proudly returned to the old 
country on a visit last summer, and we 
felt that, in a way, we had a hand in 
this trip. 


A Practical Credit Tip 


One thing I have learned in the grant- 
ing of credit is that you cannot think 
of a family as an entity but as a group 
of individuals. Where there is often one 
large family, the men of which are 
equally responsible and_ industrious 
there is another where of two brothers 
ene is the ideal customer, the other the 
most plausible trifler you can imagine. 

In many eases of credit, the favor- 
able decision is not hard to give, be- 
eause the borrower has a salary, or you 
have good chattel mortgages to cover 
the loans, but there are also many in- 
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NEW 


BANK BUILDINGS 


stances where the borrower has mostly 
his integrity and industry to recon, 
mend him. This is where the small bank 
comes in. We know our customers 
intimately enough in our small oy. 
munity to know if they use money bop. 
rowed for a pig, or on a Ford, whethe, 
they live shiftlessly or  tidily, wh 
haunts the pool room, presses sidewalks, 
or struggles to send the children to 
school. 

Hard luck tales, and smooth plays. 
ibilities have inevitably gotten by q 
green young cashier, but just give Ine 
time and my experiences will educate 
nie. All the more so in a bank, where 
experiences are costly. It makes yoy 
much more careful indeed, and ea 
have to mix hard-boiledness with your 
courtesy. 

I believe in books this is called the 
“iron hand in a velvet glove,” isn’t it? 
Anyway, I find as much variety in this 
bank as I did in the one which em. 
ployed three times as many to work for 
it, as this one does business with, and 
am all the more absorbed in this one 
beeause I’m much more a part of it. 


* * 


PLANNED 


(The word “Bank” is omitted from names) 


Size IN 
STORIES 


State & Town NAME OF BANK 


MATERIALS 


STATE OF 


‘a , 
DEVELOPMENT COST ARCHITECT 





California 
Antioch 
Lakeport 


First National 

Bank of Italy 
Suisuin 

D.C. 
Washington 


Bank of Suisuin 


Second National 
Concrete, 
Brick, 


_......-. Site chosen 


Being 
constructed 


Site chosen jpeiieaie Appleton P. Clark, Jr 


Limestone, 


Bronze 


Washington Union Trust Co. 


Illinois 
Maywood 
Indiana 
Gary 
Maryland 
Chestertown 


Peoples State 
Gary State 


Chestertown 

Bank of Maryland 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Flint 
Fordson 


Central Savings 1 
Industrial Savings 
Wayne County & 
Home Savings 
(branch) 
Missouri 
Lebanon 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 


State Savings 


Franklin National 


Riverton Sinnaminson 
W. Englewood West Englewood 
National 
New York 
Brooklyn The Long Distance 
Holding Co. 
Brooklyn City Savings 
Far Rockaway Bank of 
Manhattan Co. 
Franklin Franklin Square 
Square National 
New York The Bank of 
City New York & 
Trust Co. 


Brick 
Brick 


Oklahoma 
Tulsa Exchange Bank 


& Trust Co. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


Broad Street 
Trust Co. 
The South West 
Title & Trust Co. 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga Hamilton Trust 
& Savings 
Texas 


Flatonia Flatonia State 


Bids received 


$750,000 Marsh & Peters and 
on addition 


A. B. Mullett & Co. 


Contemplated 


... Site chosen 
Contemplated 


Remodeling 


Having plans 

drawn 

Plans in progres s 
... Contemplated 


100,000 W. Neuman, 
40 Journal Sq. 
Dunlap and Barney 


Site Chosen, 60,000 P. A. Schuchart, 
Finishing plans New York City 
Plans drawn 30,000C. E. Birge 
Finishing plans 100,000 Morrell Smith, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


witilsl Sie doniaie asi taaee 3,500,000 R. W. Morris 


Contemplated 


3,000,000 Weary & Alford 
Company, Chicag0 
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At this great bank 28,000 
Eastman Kodak dividend checks 
were amount written by the 
Super-Speed Protectograph in 
30 hours—70 per cent less -time 
than the fastest previous method 


Ove of the many large banking in- 
stitutions using the Todd Super- 
Speed Protectograph to save time 
and labor in preparing checks, and 
to protect the funds of their cus- 
tomers, is the Lincoln Alliance 


Bank of Rochester, New York. 


Recently this bank had, as a rou- 
tine business duty, 28,000 dividend 
checks to prepare for its client, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. It was 
a necessary precaution that they 
be provided with the utmost pro- 
tection and that as a matter of 
business economy the time in pre- 
paring them be kept to a minimum. 

A minimum of 100 hours by 
previous methods had been found 
necessary for this operation. But 
by using the Todd Super-Speed 
Protectograph this bank was able 
to reduce the time required for writ- 
ing the amount lines to thirty hours 
—less than a third of the shortest 
previous record. 


The Super-Speed shreds - the 
amount line into the very fiber of the 
paper in two colors of indelible ink. 
The imprint is easily legible and 
provides protection by defying the 
operations of the check tamperer. 
The Super-Speed writes amounts 
on checks at the phenomenal rate 
of 1200 an hour, speeding business 
routine and providing checks with 
4 dignified means of protection. 


Banks, business houses and in- 
dustries everywhere endorse the 
Super-Speed Protectograph as a 
most essential accessory to modern 
business practice. It introduces 
economy and speed in the impor- 
tant routine of preparing your 
business checks. Its use provides 
all-important protection. 

Have a Todd representative 
demonstrate the simplicity, speed 
and the economical use of the Super- 
Speed Protectograph. Or mail the 
coupon for complete information 
on the Todd System. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super - Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


Super-Speed Protectograph 


The Lincoln Alliance Bank 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 


THE TODD COMPANY 9-27 
Protectograph Division 
1237 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me complete infor- | 
mation on the Super-Speed Protecto- 
graph and the Todd System. 


Name 


Business 





Address 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
(The word “Bank” 


is omitted from names) 


State & Town PRESENT NAME FoRMER NAMES How CHANGED CAPITAL ScrRpPiLvus PRESIDENT CAsHter 


Alabama 
Birmingham 


Mobile 


Amer. Traders Nat'l Amer. Tr. & Sav., 
Traders Nat'l 


Merchants 


Merger $ 2,750,000 |$ 2,223,210 W. W. Crawford Alan J. Daly 


Merchants Nat'l 


Arkansas 
Jonesboro 


California 
Anaheim 
Orange 
Orange 
Sacramento 


Santa Ana 


Santa Barbara 
Solana Beach 
Colorado 
Denver 
Fort Morgan 
Dist. of Columbia 
Washington 
Florida 
Avon Park 
Mt. Dora 
St. Petersburg 
Georgia 
Boston 
Idaho 
Ferdinand 


Nampa 
Illinois 
Ava 


Evanston 

Fisher 

White Heath 
Indiana 

Argos 

Deputy 

Mishawaka 

Wabash 


Iowa 
Hawkeye 
Nashua 
Seymour 
Kentucky 
Latonia 
(Covington P.O.) 
Louisville 


Louisville 
Louisiana 
Cut Off 


Lockport 
Mansfield 


Massachusetts 
Lowell 


Medford 


Worcester 


Michigan 
Bannister 
Detroit 


Jackson 


Kalamazoo 
Kalamazoo 
New Lothrop 

Minnesota 
Dassel 


Long Prairie 
Madelia 
Minneapolis 


Minneapolis 


Missouri 
Elmira 
Jerico Springs 

Nebraska 
Bassett 
Osmond 

New Jersey 
Camden 


Camden 


Jersey City 
Newark 
Newark 
Newark 
Newark 
Newark 


| Co 
| Louisv ille N 


| First Nat'l 


| Branch of Farmers 


Union Nat'l 


| Medford Tr. Co. 


| State Sav. 
|} Commonwealth- 





Kingston State 
| State Bank of Madelia 


| Minnehaha Nat'l 


| First Nat'l 
| 4 ae Nat'l Bank &| 


rs) 
| Broadway Merchants Tr. 





American Tr. Co 


First Nat'l 

First Nat'l 

Orange Sav 

Peoples Office of Bank of 
Italy 

Bank of Italy Nat'l Tr. & 
Sav. Assn 

First Nat'l Tr. & Sav. 

South Coast State 


West Side Nat'l 
First Nat'l 
Security Sav. & Com. 
Avon Park State 
First Nat'l 

First Security 


| Merchants and Farmers 


Craigmont State 
Craigmont, Idaho 


| First Security 


First Nat'l 


Central State 
Fisher State 
Moore State of Monticello 


First Tr. & Sav. 

Deputy State 

Mishawaka Loan & Tr. Co 
Farmers & Wabash Nat'l 


Citizens Sav. 
Nashua State 
Sawyers Sav. 


| Latonia Deposit Bank & Tr. 


vat'l Bank & Tr. 


Tr. & 
Sav., Lockport, La. 
Farmers Tr. & Sav. Bank 
— of Commerce & Tr. 
0. 


Worcester County Nat'l 


Commercial State 


National Union 


Kalamazoo Tr. and Sav. 
State Bank of New Lothrop) 


Peoples Nat'l 


First Minneapolis Tr. Co. 


Polo Tr. Co., Polo, Mo. 
Peoples 


Bassett State 


Co. 
Commercial Tr. Co. 
Fidelity Union Tr. Co. 
Fidelity Union Tr. Co. 
Fidelity Union Tr. Co. 
Fidelity Union Tr. Co. 
Fidelity Union Tr. Co. 





Jonesboro Tr. Co. 


American Sav 

Nat'l Bank of Orange 
Security Sav. 
Peoples Bank 
Orange County Tr. & Sav. 
First Nat'l 

Bank of Solana Beach 


West Side State _ 
Morgan County Nat'l 


Central Sav. 
First Tr. & Sav. Co. 


Mt. Dora Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Crosstown 


Bank of Boston 


Bank of Ferdinand 
Stockmens Nat'l 


First Nat'l, Willisville, State 
Bank of Ava 
Central State Sav. 


White Heath State —— 


First Nat'l 

Jefferson County 

Mishawaka Tr. & Sav. 

Farmers & Merchants Nat'l 
Wabash Nat'l 


First State 
Commercial State Sav. 
Peoples Sav. 


Latonia Deposit 


Louisville Nat'l 


| S. Louisville 


Branch of Bank of Lockport 
and Tr. Co. 


| Bank of Loc kport & Tr. Co 


Peoples Bank 


Wamesit Nat'l 
| Mystic Tr. Co. (and Br.) 


Bank and Tr. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


| Bannister 


Commonwealth-Federal 
Sav. and Commercial 
State Sav. 


| Jackson State Sav. 
| First Nat'l Bank & Tr. Co. | 


First Nat'l 
Kalamazoo City Sav. 
Bank of New Lothrop 


| Kingston State 

| First Nat'l 

| First Nat'l 

| Minneapolis Tr. 


Co. 
Hennepin County Sav. 


| Lake Street State and Min-| 


nehaha State 


Elmira State 
Jerico State 


| First Nat'l 


Farmers State 


First Nat'l State, 
Camden Nat'l 
Merchants Tr. Co. 


Bergen Avenue Tr. Co. 
American Nat'l 
Citizens Nat'l 

City Tr. Co. 
Ironbound Tr. Co. 
North End Tr. Co. 


| 

| 

| Absorbed as a 
branch 

Merged as 
branches 

| Merchants Nat'l, Fitchburg Merger with 


| 





Conversion 
Absorption 


Merger 
Merger 
Consolidation 
Absorption 


Merger 
Title 


Successor 


Conversion 
Consolidation 


Branch 


Successor 
Conversion 
litle 


Liquidating 


Consolidation 


Successor 


Merger 
Successor 
Reopened 
Absorption 


Merger 
Successor 
Successor 
Consolidation 


Reorganization 
Successor 
Successor 
Successor 
Successor 


Branch 


Successor 
Absorption 


two branches | 


in Fitchburg 


Successor 


| Consolidatioh 


| Merged as 


branch 


| Title 
Successor 
Successor 


| Moved from 


Kingston 
Merger 
Purchase 


and| Consolidation 


Purchase and 
conversion 


Absorption 
Consolidation 


Successor 
Conversion 


Consolidation 
Merger 
Branch 


Branch 
Branch 


| Branch 


| 


Branch 
Branch 
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(Continued on page 36) 





500,000 


225,000 | 


200,000 
300,000 
100,000 


300,000 
55,000 


100,000 | 


200,000 


300, 000 


50, 000] 
100,000 | 
50,000 





700,000 |E. F. Ladd 
84,310) 


115,000 |H. 4 Benjamin 
60,000 |N. T. Edwards 
100,000 H r Haynes 


Seth A. Keeney 
Ed. Fletcher 


19,830 
3,860 


Emile Desserich 
J. H. Roediger 

363,320 Julius I. Peyson 
15,000 


61,000 
10,000 


A. V. Anderson 
James Simpson 
C. W. Springstead 
46,680 


Jas. M. Jones 


28,940 M.S. Eccles 


10,000 R. W. Dean 
40,900 Jno. A. Brooks 
6,000 /4. E. Albin 


18,430 Louis N. Schaefer 

1,175|D. W. Robertson 
50,000 |Geo. C. Miller 
160,000 (Chas. S. Haas 


5,000 |L. H. Hauth 
of ,000 |W. B. Smith 
25,000 'F. L. Sawyers 


105,150/R. Lee Bird 
645,200 Richard Bean 


25,000 |M. M. Mallary 
86,000 | Ben Johnson 


278,680 Arthur G. Pollard 


734,170 | Walter Tufts 


4,000'T. P. Steadman 
1,000,000 |J. W. McCausey 


456,900 |C. S. Campbell 


324,780} \Herbert W. Parker 


,000 |W. F. Gallagher 
6,500 |J. E. Matsen 


"IC. F. Muller 


Jno. M. Flannigan 
Jas. F. Toy 


F. Morse Archer 
Jno. B. Kates 
Wm. J. Field 





Jas. S. Norton 
W. H. Lohnes 


O. E. Hanson 
W. F. Kogler 
F. M. Gulick 


Wall ¢ iodfrey 


Chas. A. Land 
R. Stenger 


Samuel R. Baulsig 


C. H. Moffett 
J. M. Young 
Maurice H. Kirby 


J. R. Carter, Jr 


L. W. Mills 


Clyde Cheathem 
Chas. J. Rang 
E. M. Vennum 


F. M. Pickerl 
F. A. Anderson 
/Edw. F. Hahn 
G. L. Martin 


H. A. Sweigard 
Paul T. Betz 
|M. H. Johnston 


Warren Elliston 


Will Watkins 


L. E. Daviet 
G. F. Provost 


Ivan O. Swall 


/Chas. S. Putnam 


F. H. Moulton 
H. P. Parshall 


R.G Rye 
Clarence D. Pratt 
~ Kildea 


F. V. Johnson 
\John J. Reichert 
Victor F. Rotering 
|. H. Elmauist 


E. F. Peer 

A. E. Flannigaa 
M. J. Kuhl 

ls. C. Kimble 
Raymond Braker 
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Pp A aE 


“GUARDIAN 


a 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


INDUSTRY IS COMPLETELY 
REPRESENTED HERE 


No matter what the industry or the business in 
which he is interested, a client of the Guardian 
Detroit Bank can be assured of considerate and 


intelligent attention 


. Practically every repre- 


sentative business or industry is represented on 
its directorate or in the Guardian Group. 


GUARDIAN 


DETROIT BANK 


with the Guardian Trust Company and the 
Guardian Detroit Company offering complete 
commercial, savings, trust and investment service 
under unified ownership and operation. 


D I R € 


HENRY E. BODMAN, 
COUNSEL FOR THE GUARDIAN GROUP 
RALPH H. BOOTH, 
PRESIDENT BOOTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
HOWARD BONBRIGHT, 
PRESIDENT GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
HOWARD E. COFFIN, 
VICE-PRES. HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
GEORGE R. COOKE, 
PRESIDENT GEO. R. COOKE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
EDSEL B. FORD, 
PRESIDENT FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
JOHN C. GRIER, JR., 
PRESIDENT GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 
SHERWIN A. HILL, 
WARREN, HILL & HAMBLEN 
ROSCOE B. JACKSON, 
PRES. AND GENL. MGR. HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 
ALBERT KAHN, 
ARCHITECT 


T o R Ss 


ERNEST KANZLER, 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRES. GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
JEROME E. J. KEANE, 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD KEANE, HIGBIE & COMPANY 
ROBERT O. LORD, 
PRESIDENT GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
ALVAN MACAULEY, 
PRESIDENT PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, 
VICE-PRES. AND GEN. MGR. CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
FRED T. MURPHY, 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
PHELPS NEWBERRY. 
VICE-PRES. GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
WM. ROBT. WILSON, 
PRES. AND CHAIRMAN MURRAY CORP. OF AMERICA 
CLARKSON C. WORMER, JR., 
PRESIDENT, WORMER & MOORE 
CHARLES WRIGHT, JR., 
BEAUMONT, SMITH & HARRIS 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





BANKER 


S MONTHLY 


for SEPTEMBER, 


1997 


cn a a 


State & Town 


New York 
Bronxville 


Brookly1 
Brooklyn 
Mt. Vernon 


Newburgh 


New York Cit 
New York City 
Poughkeepsie 

North Carolina 
Apex 


Tryon 


North Dakota 
Buxton 

Ohio 
Bremen 


Flushing 
Port Clinton 


Oregon 
Joseph 
The Dalles 

Pennsylvania 
Braddock 
Butler 
Butler 
Emporium 


Jeanette 
Jersey Shore 


Lykens 
Philadelphia 


Tarentum 


South Carolina 
Leesville 
Liberty 
Saluda 

Tennessee 
Big Sandy 
Grand Junction 


Texas 
Austin 
Grand Saline 
Mercedes 


Virginia 
Courtland 


Washington 
Centralia 
Seattle 

West Virginia 
Ripley 

Wisconsin 
Bramdon 


State & Town 


California 
Pico 
Pico | 
Van Nuys 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Warrensville 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
Michigan 
Deckerville 
New Jersey 
Leonia 
New York 
Brooklyn 


Gramatan Nat'l Bank & Ti 
Co 

Commonwealth 

Bancodia Sicilia Tr. Co 

American Nat'l Bank & Ti 
Co 

Highland-Quassaick Nat ‘] 
Bank & Tr. Co 


Interstate Tr. Co 
Interstate Tr. Co 
Fallkill Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co 


Bank of Apex 


First Bank & Tr. Co 


First Nat'l Bank 
First Bremen 


Community Nat'l 
Nat'l Bank of Port Clinton 


Joseph State 
First Nat'l 


Braddock Tr. Co 

Butler County Nat'l 

Butler Sav. & Tr. Co 

Cameron C a Bank & 
Liberty Tr. Co. 

First Nat'l 

Jersey Shore Tr. Co. 

Miners Deposit Bank & Tr 
C 


Oo 
Mitten Men & Manage- 
ment Bank & Tr. Co 
First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Nat'l Bank of Leesville 
Carey Bank & Tr. Co. 
Farmers Bank of Saluda 
First Nat'l 

Bank of Grand Junction 


Republic Bank & Tr. Co. 


State Nat'l 


Hidalgo County Bk. & Tr. 
Co. 


Peoples Bank of South- 
ampton 


First Nat'l 
Peoples Bank & Tr. Co. 


First Nat'l 


The Foster 
NEW BANKS 
(The word 


NAME OF Bank 


CAPITAL 


> 


(Continued from page 34) 


FoRMER NAMES 


Gramatan Nat'l 


Montauk 
security State 
Amer. Nat'l 


Highland Nat'l Bank and 
Tr. Co., Quassaick Nat'l 
Bank 

Bloomingdale Bros 

Franklin Nat'l Bank 

Fallkill Nat'l 


Peoples, Merchants & 
Farmers 

Bank of Tryon, Peoples Bk 
and Tr. Co 


Farmers State 


Bremen Bank Co. 
First Nat'l 

a Sav. Bank Co 

First Nat'l, Magruder 


Lostine State, 
Wasco County 


Lostine, Ore 


State Bank of Braddock 
Farmers Nat'l 
Merchants Nat'l 

First Nat'l 


Peoples Nat'l 
Nat'l Bank of Jersey Shore 
Miners Deposit 


Brotherhood of Logo motive 
Engineers Title & Tr. Co 

Nat'l Bank of Tarentum, 
Safe Deposit Bank & Tr 
Co. 


Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Saluda, Farmers 


Bank of Big Sandy 
Branch of the Hardeman 
County Sav. 


Citizens State 


Nat'l Bank of Grand Saline 
Hidalgo County State 


Peoples, Bank of South- 
ampton 


Centralia State 
Peoples Sav. 


Citizens State 


F. R. Foster & Sons, Bkrs. 


is omitted from names ) 


SURPLUS 


How CHANGED CAPITAL 


SuRpPLuUs PRESIDENT 





Successor 150,000 
Branch 
Branch 
Title 


250,000 


Consolidation 400,000 


Branch 
Branch 
Successor 


200,000 
Consolidation 


Consolidation 50,000 


Absorption 


Consolidation 50,000 


Absorption 
Reorganization 


50,000 | 
100,000 | 


Successor 
Merger 


25,000 
100,000 | 


Merger 
Absorption 
Consolidation 
Liquidation 


Branch 
Absorption 


| Successor 


Merger 2,115,994 | 


Merger 200,000 


Consolidation 
Liquidating 
Consolidation 


| Conversion 


Successor 


Merger 
Merger 
Successor 


Consolidation 


Conversion 


100,000 
Successor 5 


Merger 


Successor 


BEING ORGANIZED 
“Bank” 


CORRESPONDENT 





National Bank of Pico 
Pico National 
National Bank of Van Nuys 


South Park Trust & Savings 
Warrensville State 


Peabody Trust Co. 
First National 
First National 


Bergen National 


Chas. A. 


Thomas 


Robert A. Meek, Rivera, Calif. 
L. 8S. Granger 


200,000 $ 
25,000 


30,000 
10,000 


300,000 
eee ae 


100,000 


Bishop 


Samuel S. Lefkowitz 


40,000 | . 


50,000 | 


CASHIER 


165,690 |Jackson Chambers (Geo. J. Schelz, Jr 


~ 611,375| Frank M 
635,840 D. E. 


755,620 |Guilford Dudley 


A. B. Hunter 
20,000 G. H. Holmes 


40,000 /H. M. Scholl 


14, 720 
25,000 |Chas. R. Graves 


ear S. L. Magill 
E. M. Williams 


Watt 
Ritts : 
B. Purvis 


\Geo. C. 
iJ. V. 
Wm. 


1,090 |\John W. Keltz 
50,000|/H. G. Rorabaugh 
138° 390!Dr. J. N. 


888,180 T. 


Baker 
E. Mitten 
2,323,540 |Geo. W. Smith 


~""" 25,000|B. W. Crouch 


|J. M. Moses 
R. F. Hunter 


. .E. MeKinnon 


65, 000 W. A. McNeil 


23,270 C. O. Gingrich 
86,600 Albert Brygger 


10,000 'J W. Foster 


Tichenor| Wm. (¢ 
McKindstry 


Thompson 


H. N. Jamison 


Wm. Schickle 
I.L 


Crowder 


Douglas S. Blois 


C. D. Welty 


W. L. Merritt 
Wm. E. Irwin 


Edgar Marvin 
F. W. Sims 


E. C. Striebich 
J. G. MeMarlin 


H. S. Patterson 


F. H. Kniley 


Frank C. Irvine 


S. R. E. Addy 


A. S. Justice 
Ralph Parham 


Leo. Kuhn 
J. Howze — 


J. E. Raught 
Alex. S. Goodfellow 


F. R. Schwandt _ 


NEW BRANCH BANKS 
AUTHORIZED 


The National City Bank of New York, 


a 2 


Vicinity of 85-7-9 Main Street, 


Flushing, Queens county. 


Worcester County 
Worcester, Mass. 
Street, Worcester. 


The Broad and Market 
and Trust Co., of Newark, N. J. 


National Bank of 
Vicinity of 511 Main 


National Bank 
Vicinity 


of Springfield Avenue and Prince Street, 


Newark. 


500,000 
50,000 


Israel M. Lerner 
Philip H. Hoeffner 


First National Bank in Pontiae, Michi- 
gan. Vicinity of Glenwood Avenue and 
Perry Street, Pontiac. 

First Camden National Bank and 
Trust Co., Camden, N. J. Vicinity o! 
Broadway and Syeamore Streets, Cati- 
den. 

Bank of Italy National Trust and Sar- 
ings Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
Vicinity of Twentieth Avenue and 
Taraval Street, San Francisco. 


Elmont 
(Hempstead P. 0.) 
Lake 
Ronkonkoma 
New York City 
New York City 
North Carolina 
Moncure 
Pennsylvania 
Beavertown 
Philadelphia 
ennessee 
Chattanooga 
Texas 
Cleburne 
Crystal City 


First National 


National Bank of Lake 
Ronkonkoma 

Eighth Avenue National 
Schuyler National 


Geo. C. Raynor 


D. Basil O'Connor 
Isidor Flato 
First National J. H. Wissler 


Beavertown State ; 
Lincoln National John K. Loughlin 
Brainerd Trust & Savings 


City National _ 
Winter Garden National 


W. A. Scott 
G. C. Jackson 
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py HIO’S full of cities and 

los 2 towns with one or more 

banks—each with an instantly 

) | available deposit elsewhere. 

} Bankers are extra critical of 


bankers—they inquire and in- 
vestigate—their selection is pro- 
fessional—and they demand 
in safety, quick service, courtesy 
wr 7 accuracy and personal service 
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State & Town 


(The word “Bank” is omitted from names) 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 








NAME OF BANK 


CaPpmTaL 


|Surpivus & Prorirs 


PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 





Arkansas 
Carlisle 
California 
Alhambra 
Beverly Hills 
Encinitas 
Ontario 
Delaware 
Wilmington 
Florida 
Palm Beach 
Stuart 
West Palm Beach 


Georgia 
Gordon 
Ringgold 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Cicero (Chicago P. 0.) 
Indiana 
Lakeville 
Iowa 
Armstrong 
Columbus Junction 
Hartwick 
Hudson 
Kansas 
St. Marys 
Wichita 
Louisiana 
Bastrop 
Massachusetts 
Cambridge 
Bloomfield 
(Birmingham P. O.) 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Mackinaw 
Marcellus 
Melvindale 
(Br. P. O. of Dearborn) 


Minnesota 
Biwabik 
Melrose 
Montevideo 
Olivia 

Missouri 
Cape Girardeau 
Lewiston 
Meta 

New York 
Bolton Landing 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Syosset 
Utica 

Ohio 
Cincinnati 


Oklahoma 
Hartshorne 
Keota ; 
Oklahoma City 

Oregon 
Bend 

Pennsylvania 
Ambridge 
Friedens 


South Carolina 
Darlington 
South Dakota 

Doland 

Valley Springs 
Tennessee 

Nashville 
Texas 

Manor 

Rankin 

San Antonio 

Stinnett 

Sulphur Springs 

Winnsboro 
Washington 

Aberdeen 


Wisconsin 
Hollandale _ 





| Arkansas State 


Security — 
California Nationa 
South Coast State 


Citizens National 


Colonial Trust Co. 


First Nat'l Bank in Palm Beach 
| Seminole 
Northwood Bank & Trust Co. 


(reopened) 


(reopened) 


Farmers & Merchants (reopened) 
Bank of Ringgold (reopened) 


Cheltenham Trust & Savings 


Mid-West State 
Lakeville State (reopened) 


First Trust & Savings 


Louisa County Nat'l (reopened) 


Hartwick State 
Hudson State 


| St. Marys 


Union Trust Co. 


| Citizens State Bank & Trust Co. 


| Cambridge Nat'l 


Bloomfield Hills Savings 


| Guaranty State 


Guardian Detroit 


| Mackinaw City State Savings 
| State Bank of Marcellus 
State Savings Bank of Melvindale 


Union State 


Borgerding State (reopened) 
| Security Nat'l 
| Citizens Nat'l 


Bank of Southeast Missouri 


Lewis County Exchange (reopened) | 


Farmers & Merchants (reopened) 


Bolton Nat'l 

Bay Parkway National 
Bensonhurst Nat'l 
Frontier Nat'l 

Bank of Syosset 


| Morris Plan Co. 


Erie Avenue 


Hartshorne Nat'l 
Keota State 
American-First Trust Co. 


Lumbermens Nat'l 


Economy Nat'l 
First Nat'l 


Security State (reopened) 


Minnehaha County (reopened) 


Third National Bank in Nashville 


Manor State 
First State 


| | 
| Bank of Darlington, Inc. (reopened, | 


Branch of Federal Reserve of Dallas 


First State 


Sulphur Springs State Bank 


Citizens State 


American Nat'l 


Hollandale State (reopened) 


$ 25,000 


100,000 


(Branch of Solan|a Beach) 


100,000 
112,010 


100,000 
50,000 
50,000 


18,000 
25,000 
200,000 
100,000 


23,650 
25,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 


25,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 
25,000 


2,000,000 
5,000,000 
20,000 
20,000 
50,000 


25,000 


100,000 
10,000 
10,000 


50,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

75,000 

50,000 


50,000 


50,000 
15,000 
500,000 


100,000 


100,000 
25,000 


100,000 


30,000 
25,000 


600,000 


25,000 


30,000 
400,000 


15,000 


25,000 


50,000 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000 


10,000 


100,000 
10,030 


25,000 
25,000 


15,000 


5,000 


~- 100,000° 


20,000 


15,000 


A. B. Banks 


|J. F. Sartori 
|A. E. Huntington 


| Howard R. Berg 
| Domenick Salvatore 


IF. A. Shaughnessy 
|W. B. Tilton 
|G. W. Bingham 


|W. T. Weaver 

|M. W. Murphy 
| Roy P. Roberts 
| James E. Melich 


; |John Eastburn 


| 

| R. E. Burt 

| R.S. Johnston 

| Ben Rondabush 
|Henry Lafrenz 
| 

|H. Pessemier 
H. W. Cardwell 


|E. B. Folse 
| 


|James W. Brock 


..|Manly D. Davis 


| Frank G. Smith 
| Robert O. Lord 
Roscoe Mackey 
Otis Huff 

| Robert M. Allan 





| Theo. Albrecht 
Aug. L. Sauer 
Chas. H. Klein 
| Frank Kircher 





| Alfred L. Harty 
|Geo. W. Wallace 
|}Henry Heckmann 

| 

| Fred’k S. Braley 
|Chas. G. Bond 

| Wilmot E. Fanning 
|Edw. J Meyer 

| Albert M. Bayles 

| Jno. J. Sinnott 


|Chas. M. Dean 


M. L. Harris 
| Neil Sims 

|F. P. Johnson 
iC. L. Isted 

} 
F. C. Schroeder 
|L. M. Walker 
A. M. Coker 


|P. A. Aldrich 
| L. Christensen 


| Watkins Crockett 


M. C. Parrish 
Jno. F. Lane 


|J. C. Lindley 
|H. P. Wilcoxson 


Gaylor Adams 





N. E. DeMuth 


A. H. Hunt 


L. A. Norris 
W. F. Brandt 


R. C. Williams 


D. K. Worcester 
J. E. Varnedoe 
H. L. Creary 


|R. C. Shepherd 
O. N. Merritt 


W. A. Woodsworth 
Allin G. Arnot 


Lee Wolff 


J. F. Sullivan 
W. C. Hall 

J. C. Schueler 
|H. A. Gaede 


J. P. Murray 
B. F. Spaulding 


M. H. Spier 


H. P. Perkins 
D. C. Morris 


Chas. MeMichael 
C. A. Shepardson 
Guy C. Eccleston 
D. F. Bailey 

William P. Stiven 


C. D. Millard 
John A. Welle 
Martin Schaumburg 
iC. C. Lewerenz 


M. G. Bender 
W. C. Hume 
H. W. Schweer 


Walter O. Rehm 

W. R. Wilson 

Ernest A. Skeoch 

| Raymond P. Hummell 
Thos. H. Ryan 


_— M. Rice 
IC. O. Dollins 
| E. E. Sewell 
|T. H. McConnell 


|K. E. Sawyer 
| 


|J. H. Murdock 


|M. J. Twiss 
| A. M. Christensen 


|S. S. McConnell 
| 

| Bruce O'Keefe 
|H. C. Holeomb 


|G. 8S. Prim 
1M. P. Dalton 


J. H. Fuller 


| 


|E.I. Severson 








has been engaged in investment work 
for the Guaranty Co. and Guaranty 
Trust Co. since 1921. 


R. J. Taylor, executive vice president have charge of federal power projects. 
ot the First Nationel Bank of Clear- Mr. Taylor was formerly manager of 
water, Florida, recently resigned to be- the branch Federal Reserve Bank at 
come an officer under the Federal War Savannah, Ga. 

Finance corporation. He will have 
charge of the activities for the whole 
southern territory except Texas. Some 
of his first work will be in connection 
with flood control plans. He will also 


38 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, Franklin 0. Mann 
and Merwin Q Lytle were made assist- 
ant secretaries. 


Lawrence B. Anderson was appointed 
an assistant vice president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York at a recent 
meeting of the executive committee. He 
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Cowboys in Texas? 


ES, a few out west, but you probably won't 
Yu any of them. Instead, you'll see sky- 
scraper cities — ports with vessels at anchor 
from all over the world—farm lands which 
help you to understand the billion dollar agri- 
cultural leadership of Texas. 








And then you'll see busy factories —out- 
posts of the new industrialization. 





If you look at the factories closely you'll see 
the copper wires that bring them cheap and 
adequate electric power — power from Texas 
lignite, Texas gas and Texas oil. 


Texas Power and Light Company serves 225 
communities, and operates more than 2,500 
miles of high tension lines. It is glad to be 
of assistance to bankers and other men of 
affairs who seek the facts regarding this fast 
developing state. 





TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


“Providing for the Texas of Today; 
Planning for the Texas of Tomorrow” 
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WINDOW DISPLAY TIPS 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


Of the State Bank of Chicago 


ITH the 


eoloring of fall. As 


brilliant 
much fine 
eclor should be used in displays as pos 
Natural 
for the gathering. Those desiring ar 
tificial find an unlimited 
assortment in any catalog of decorative 
window material. 


October comes 


sible. leaves, can be seeured 


foliage will 


All eves are on the sporting page in 
October when the World Series opens. 
Sport-loving Amerieans give vent to their 
The football sea 
son encroaches; school, college, and Army 
and Navy elevens prepare for onslaught. 
These events offer opportunity to draw 
direct lessons twixt clean sport and the 
art of “thrift.” 

Ocroper, tenth month known to the 
Anglo-Saxons as Winterfylleth. It was 
so called because this month’s full moon 
(fylleth) was supposed to indicate the 
beginning of winter. The Slavs spoke of 
October as the “Yellow Month” from the 


emotions at this time. 


fading of tree leaves. 
October’s name is shrouded in an- 
cient history. It that at- 
tempts were made to change by Imperial 
authorities the month’s name to that of 
some Emperor. It could not be done, 
for the name “October” was firmly es- 
tablished in the minds of the people. 
“YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
MUST SURVIVE ALL INFLUENCES 
TO DECREASE OR STOP IT. If 
this is done, through consistency, and 


is recorded 


perserverance, your account becomes an 
ASSET both to you and your bank.” 
events of October 
partially enumerated here: 

Sept. 24-Oct. 8. B. & O. Ry. Centen- 
nial. For information write The Cen- 
tenary Director, B. & O. Ry., Baltimore, 
Md. 

October 1. 
state’s schools). 


State.” 


Outstanding are 


Missouri Day, (in that 
Nickname, “Show-Me 
Flower, “Hawthorn.” 





HARVEY 


SiLgeoweeenrktTT’s 


ollar 
educat on 


“Plan 


The reputation of Bankers and Bank Adver- 

tising Managers who have stamped this plan 

with the seal of their approval—BY ADOPT- 

ING IT—will inspire your confidence in it. 
Write us—‘‘Show Me.”’ 


x 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


ETT COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 


October 1. Anniversary of birth of 
Rufus Choate, Am. lawyer, statesmap, 
and orator. B. Essex, Mass., 1799, p 
Halifax, N. S., 1859. Elected to A» 
Halli of Fame, 1915. 

October 2. First Pan-American Coy 
gress, 1899. Second, Oct. 23, 1899. 

October 3. George Bancroft, Ameri. 
ean historian. B. Worcester, Mass. 
1800. DD. 1891. Appointed Secv. of 
State by Pres. Polk, 1845. Est. Obserya. 
tory, Wash., D. C. and Naval School, 
Annapolis. Elected Am. Hall of Fay 
in 1910. 

October 4. Rutherford 
Haves, 19th Pres. of U.S. 
1881. B. Del., Ohio, 1882. 
Ohio, Jan. 17, 1893. 

October 5. Chester 
21st Pres. U.S. A., 
1885. B. Fairfield, Vt., 1830. D. Noy. 
1S, 1886. 

October 7. 


Birchar 
Adm. 1877. 


LD). Fremont. 


Allen Arthur, 
Adm. Sept. 19, 1881. 


Arbor Day, Illinois, by 
Illinois In. 
dian word, “The river of men.” Motto, 
National Union.” 
Violet.” Nicknames, 


proclamation of governor. 


“State Sovereignity, 
Flower, “Wood 
“Sucker, Prairie.” 
Oct. 8 to 15. National Girl Seoy 
Week, districts loeal). Inf— 
Girl Scouts, 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


girls. 


(some 


Strongly advoeates thrift among 
Ninth scout law, “A girl seout is 
thriftv—She knows the value of things 
and puts that knowledge to best use.” 

Oct. 9 to 15. Fire Prevention Week. 
(Nat'l). Inf.—Nat’l Fire  Proteetior 
Ass’n., 40 Central St., Boston, Mass 
Opportunity to emphasize nat'l economi 
loss through fire, chiefly attributed to 
carelessness. 

Oct. 9 to 15. Pharmaey Week. Writ 
Robert J. Ruth, chairman committee on 
Pharmacy Week, 80 Beekman St., New 
York. 

October 10. 
Inf.—American 


National Picture Week 
Art Bureau, 166 W 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago., Margery Cur 
rey, Educational Director. Bureau wil 
supply four color poster gratis (a sult 
able centerpiece for a display) and other 
material. A chance to cooperate with 
your local pieture framing 
Thought is to direct attention to the 
beauty of a well-appointed home, whie 
leads, of course, to the subject of “own 
ing a home.” American historical pit 
tures or biographical sketches ot well 
known Am. artists might be featured. 
October 12. Columbus Day. U* 
books of discovery loaned by publi 
library. Also books on European life 
the 15th Century. Early Am. history. 
The best analogy is perhaps in referene 
to Columbus seeking a goal and no 
giving up until it was realized. Colum 
bus, B. 1451, D. 1506. Discovered Am 
1492. 
October 


house 


12. Birthday otf John 
Howard. (Prison reformer). 
October 12. John James Audubov, 


Am. naturalist of Fr. descent. B. nea 


writing to our advertisers 
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of V. 0., La. 1780. D. New York, 1851. 
Elected Am. Hall of Fame, 1900. 


D October 12. Fraternal Day (Ala 
An. hama only). Nickname “Cotton State.” 

Flower, “Goldenrod.” Alabama name 
‘on of southern Indian tribe, “I open or 

clear the thicket.” Motto, “Here we 
1eri- rest.” 
ass, Oetober 12. 1924. The ZR-3 Dirigi- 
. of ble left Friedrichshafen, Germany at 
rva- 12:35 A. M. Arrived New York Oct. | 
ool, 15, 8:40 A. M. Reached Lakehurst, | 
‘am X. J., 9:55 A. M. (all eastern standard 

nH Pea 100,000 A Mi 
hard October 14. Farmers Day (Fla.). 0 t 
877. Florida, Spanish “Feast of Flowers.” 3 inu e 
vont, Motto, “In God We Trust.” Nicknames, 

“Peninsular State,” “Everglade,” and | nd 
hur, “Land of Flowers.” H y 1rve 
881. October 17. Battle of Saratoga, 1777 ! - 
Nov, Brit. Gen. John Burgoyne surrendered 

to colonists. 
» by October 18. Alaska Day (Alaska | 
Th. only). In 1867, oceurred first official | 
otto, display of U. S. flag at Sitka, formerly | ; 
ion.” and. The Russian flag was hauled | Telegraphic transfer of 
mes, down and “Old Glory” flung to the 

breezes. Russia sold Alaska to U. S. $30,000,000 a day — $100,000 
seo October 19. Simchas Torah | . 
n— (Hebrew). a minute during banking 
New October 19. Yorktown surrendered, 
nong 1781, by Lord Cornwallis, ending : : . 
uit Ws Revolutionary War at Yorktown, village hours — is evidence that this 
hings of southeastern Virginia. 


e. October 24. William Penn arrived in | institution 1s equipped to give 
“eek., Am, 1682. Founder of Pa., B. 1644 | 


ctim FD. 1718. | . service when speed is needed 
Mass October 25-30. Management Week. 
om Write American Management Ass’n, 20 
“d to Vesey St. New York. W. J. Donald, 
managing director. 
V rite October 26. First charter given to 


Pe OL build a R. R. in U. Quincey, Mass. | 
New Ry., finished 1827. 

October 27. Theodore Roosevelt, 26th | 
Vek Pres. U. S., Adm. 1901-09. B. New | 
) W York, 1858. D. Oyster Bay, N. Y., Jan. 
Cur 6, 1919. 


1 wil October 27. Navy Day—Purpose: to Th CONTINENTA I . 

Stilt: pay tribute to past and present service 4 and 
other of the navy to nation, and better in- 

with form public concerning navy. First COMMERCIAL 

louse Cont. Congress authorized and appro- | | 

othe priated money for first ships of war of | BAN KS 

whie U. §. during month of Oct. Birth | 


“own month of John Paul Jones. Anniver- | CHICAGO 


pie sary month of birth of Theodore Roose- | 
well velt, who was always an advocate of a 
red. sound naval policy. Sponsored by Navy | 
Ue fF League of U. S., 1749 E Street, N. W., | RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
nablie Washington, D. C. William L. Galvin, | 
ife in Ex. Seey. Pres. Roosevelt once said, 
story “Thrift is judicious spending”’—an ob- | 
srenee vous paraphrase, “Thrift is judicious 
d not investment.” ’ 
olum- October 30. John Adams, see. Pres., | 
[Am & U.S. Adm. 1797-1801. B. Quiney, 
» Mass.,1735. D. Quiney, Mass., July 4th, | 
John 1826. Father of John Quincy Adams | 
(6th Pres, ) 
lubou, October 30. Reformation Sunday will 





. nea be observed by large No. of Prot. 
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Get New Savings Depositors 


with Moreland Dime Savers 


ILLIONS OF DOLLARS are added to the savings 
deposits of banks using MORELAND DIME 
SAVERS. These devices form the habit of saving. 
There are thirty pockets for dimes—Each time the 
depositor inserts a dime, the habit becomes more deep- 
seated. Soon, no savings device of any kind other 
than a pass book is required by the successful savers 
created by Moreland Dime Savers. 


Revive Inactive Accounts 
Moreland Dime Savers mailed to inactive accounts 
with friendly letters (copies of which we furnish) 
revive a surprisingly large percentage. 


Indisputable Proof 


No bank would re-order any savings device that did 


not bring profitable results. That is why we say the 
following is conclusive proof that it pays banks to 
use MORELAND DIME SAVERS: 


401 BANKS HAVE ORDERED 7 TIMES 
378 ee se ee 8 se 
301 ee se ee 9 és 


One bank has used over 300,000, represented by 29 orders 
over a period of seven years. This is positive proof that More- 
land Dime Savers are the Most Economical and Effective 
Device You can Use to Secure New Savings Depositors, 
Revive Dormant Accounts and to Increase the Savings 
Deposits,of All Your Accounts. 


SEND FOR A “FORTUNE FOUNDER” 
Write 


MORELAND BUSINESS BUILDERS, Ine. 


1018 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








Churches of U. S. Stress to be laid op 
work of reformers, notably Luther. 

October 31. Nevada admitted 4 
union, 1864. Name, means, “Snowy 
Clad.” (a spanish word). Motto, “A 
for our country.” Flower “Sagebrush,” 
Nicknames, “Silver,” “Sagebrush,” 

October 31. Founders Day.—Giy| 
Scouts. Birthday Mrs. Juliet Loy. 
founder. (Ref. Oct. 8). 

October 31. “Constitution.” Famed 
ship “Old Ironsides” launched on third 
attempt, 1797. Write, Old Lronsides 
Campaign, Chicago Committee, 332 § 
Michigan Bl, Chicago. Beautiful x. 
production in color of painting of “Oli 
Ironsides” secured for nominal sum, 
Also desired that banks aid in sale of 
pictures in connection with saving of 
“Old Ironsides.” Supplies can be had 
for asking. 

October 31. Hallowe’en. Very an- 
cient holiday. Antedates Christianity, 
Known also as “All Hallows’ Eve” or 
“All Saints Day.” Most universal of all 
festivals. Observed by Christians and 
pagans in all climes. Crepe paper ean 
be used to advantage in display. Pr- 
vailing colors orange and black. Pump- 
kins, symbolieal witches, eats and broon- 
sticks, ete., eut out of black material, 
make interesting decorative pieces and 
backgrounds. If it is possible, secure 
real cornstalks and corn on the cob, by 
placing either full-sized or suggested 
sheaves, one at each side of the window, 
with a crepe paper background in colors 
referred to, and littering the floor of 
the window with loose corn stalks and 
corn, tucking three pumpkins around 
the sheaves, you will produce a pleasing 
Hallowe’en idea. Room in the center 
of the display should be reserved for 4 
suitable placard with timely message, 
worked in colors conforming to general 
scheme. 

October 31-Nov. 5. National Apple 
Week. Write, International Apple 
Shippers’ Ass’n., 1108 Mercantile Bldg, 
Rochester, N. Y. R. G. Phillips, Seey. 
Use of apples, real or artificial, intr- 
duces plenty of color. Tie-up might & 
reference to great growth from a tiny 
seed. There is also the suggestion of 
“ood health,”—an apple a day, ett 
keeping bodily trouble away. — —! 
“nest egg” keeps the “Wolf” away. 

October. Arbor Day, Phillipine Is 
lands, by proclamation of governor. 


A. J. Ullman resigned as cashier # 
the Peoples Savings Bank, Carl, 
Iowa. 


The City State Bank of Chicago, ® 
cently put on a three months drive for 
new business, setting its quota at $50; 
000. This amount was realized in le 
than six weeks. At this rate, it is ® 
pected that another $500,000 of nef 
business will be brought in during 
last six weeks of this campaign. 
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HOW TO GET BOYS 
TO SAVE 


(Continued from page 15) 


yere then given signature cards, and a 
sumber of us signed them. 

“We each have a regular bank book, 
and one morning each week, the bank- 
ing is done after we come in, while the 
yacher is calling roll. Two fellows of 
ihe class are called upon to act as the 
bankers. P 

“One boy acts as the receiving teller, 
sho takes our money and gives us a 
proper receipt. The other boy acting as 
airy clerk makes a list of the depositors 
snd the amount received from each. The 
poney, together with the books, is then 
pled in a special bag, and someone 
fom the bank ealls for it. Our books 
ge returned to us before 12 o’clock. 


“The small amount of clerical work | 


involved gives us fellows some insight 


into banking methods and places some 


rsponsibility on our shoulders. 
“The reasons given us for saving, we 


ill know too well. But the outstanding | 
feature of this school bank proposition | 


yas that you could deposit as low as 


one eent, and bank each week. This alone | 


isa great encouragement to saving as 


it enables many to bank money who | 
euld not afford to deposit $1 at a time. | 
“There are many who attend the Me- | 


Call School who have been forced into 
the business world to earn their own 


lving and in some eases for their par- | 
ents, who by the small and systematic 


savings method can say they have a 
bank aeeount. 


“Another notable feature is that all | 


money over $1 will draw four per cent 


interest, whereas in the majority of | 


banks, $5 need be deposited to earn 
money. There were among the first fel- 
lows who deposited money a number 


whose spare nickel or dime, which most | 


likely would have been spent for sweets, 
cmpleted their first savings of a life- 
time—think of it! 

‘I know there are many who have 
the same pleasure as I in watching my 
tecount grow each week. I think system- 
itie saving is the easiest and best way 
0 prepare yourself for the future. 
There will be many young men who 
wil have the MeCall Continuation 


= to thank for their suecess in later 
e.” 


‘l Saved Money for a Trip to Maine” 
“One pay day, as usual, I put the 
money in my pocket to take it home and 
sve some here and spend some there. 
What was left I was to keep for myself 
spend. But I saw my employer take 
1100 of his salary and put it in the 
He saw me looking at him and he 

wked me if I was saving for anything 
Wanted as that was the only way to 
st any place in this world. A thought 
‘ame to me, saying over and over again 





PUTTING WINGS 


. On Qur Service 


Philadelphia 





































Fort Worth 


“We wish to take this opportunity of thank 
ing you for the splendid service in connection 
with this program and to say that we are 
highly pleased with every phase of the service 
rendered by you. The art work was splen- 
did and the copy very, very appropriate.” 


HOUGH time was limited and Fort Worth,-Texas, 
"Tifteen hundred miles away, a newspaper cam- 
paign featuring our client’s fiftieth anniversary 
reached them promptly—thanks to air mail and 
telegraph. The above remarks, taken from their 
letter, speak for the effectiveness of the advertis- 
ing. This is but one demonstration of the meaning 
of “Service” in our name. We place our knowl 
edge of financial publicity at your disposal. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


1518 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Financial Advertising 
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Get This Booklet 


On Securing Industrial Loans 
With Warehouse Receipts 


ET US SHOW YOU how the Lawrence System of Field 
Warehousing enables you to get title to any valuable 
merchandise the borrower may have without removing it 
from his plant. This eliminates third party claims and 
prevents a change of inventory without your knowledge. 


Send to our nearest office for the booklet 


[AWRENCE 
SYSTEM 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


37 Drumm Street ... . San Francisco 29 South La Salle Street . . . Chicago 
Dexter-Horton Building . . . . Seattle W.P.Story Building . . . Los Angeles 
Gibson Terminal ...... . Oakland 





‘Why don’t you save for the trip next 
summer?’ I fully made up my mind to 
save when a certain lady came to school 
and gave the classes a talk on saving. 

“She told us of the advantages of 
thrift and how our money would be 
quite safe at this institution. So I 
opened a school account. 


“T saved enough money for that trip 
to Maine which myself and two friends 
were to take. I thoroughly enjoyed this 
journey because I had worked hard and 
saved every cent I could get. I was able 
to do this only because of those two 
incidents which induced me to save. 
Later on, I got the habit and I am sure 
if everybody got this same habit they 
would appreciate the value of money.” 


“Steady Saving Means Wise Spending” 


“T am 15 years old and I work in 
Wanamaker’s department store. When 
my first week was up, my parents had 
decided that I should be given 25 cents 
every day for lunch and 15 cents a day 
for carfare. This amounted to $2.40 for 
the six days a week. My mother per- 
suaded my father to give me $2.50 and 
he let it go at that. 

“T used to eat and keep on eating 
for the pure pleasure of it when one day 
I bought a magazine for 15 cents. That 
left me 10 cents to eat from. Since this 
was the end of the week I could spend 
no more than 10 cents. I bought a cup 
of cocoa for 6 cents and a roll for 4 
cents and found to my surprise that 


I was not hungry after that. 

“From then on I saved almost 1: 
cents a day, but every once in a whi} 
I would buy another magazine or by 
so that at the end of my seeond mont 
I had no more than 50 cents saved. 

“One day a lady came to my gehy 
and told us about the saving fund 
This was made to order for me. I pe 
in 10 cents the first week, the next wos 
15 cents, the next 25 cents, and ever 
week -after that I put in no less thy 
50 cents. I found that I did not miss yy 
all. 


“Christmas came around. 


money at 


I drew y 


$5 and gave my father and mother ef 


$2.50 in brand new money. They «& 
tainly were surprised. Neither ky 
until then that I had a bank aceouy 

“IT am now thinking, since I got 
raise, of joining the building and Jog 
association. This was my slogan and 
recommend it to every man, womy 
and child in the world, ‘Steady saving 
means wise spending.’ ” 

oa * * * 

The boys have learned to come | 
the Philadelphia Saving Fund Soeie 
during lunch hour, a habit which & 
veloped during the summer, when 5 
of them deposited over $3,000. 

These young people, who are demo 
strating what they ean do for the 
selves in the face of odds, are perha 
an embarrassing example to their mo 
fortunate 
leisure time and money to spend a 
save, yet do not make the 
either. 


contemporaries who ha 


most 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
ADVANCES PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 

(Continued from page 12) 
all the power they can use, at a | 
rate. Figures recently made public 
the National Electrie Light Assoeiati 
show that 105 municipal power plat 
passed from municipal to private owne 
ship in 1926 and 269 were so transfert 
in 1925. 

A recent survey made by the Unit 
States Census Bureau reveals the i 
that privately-owned companies supp! 
95.1 per cent of the electrical ene 
produced in this country and tH 
municipally-owned plants supply the™ 
maining 4.9 per cent. 

Though producing less than five 
cent of the total energy consumed § 
the nation every year, those munieif 
plants required 10.3 per cent of ® 
total amount of fuel used in general 
electric power. The survey shows ® 
that those municipal plants paid } 
per cent of all wages paid in the mal 
facture of electricity. Fuel wasted ® 
rates higher because of greater expe 
of production. 

Few men of large aceomplishmett” 
the world are to be found in the ™® 
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have not yet been repealed. 


¢ publie ownership advoeates, yet they 
snhesitatingly predict Utopia if their 
plans are followed. 

In an address delivered a couple of 
vars ago by Samuel Insull, the direeting 
ivad of public utility companies in which 
nore than a billion dollars of the pub- 
jje’s money is invested, he said: 

“Years ago there was a saying in cir- 
elation to the effect that ‘everybody 
thinks he can run a hotel, a railroad, on 
newspaper, better than anybody now 
ming one. This may explain our 
Ameriean tendency to propose so many 
gatutory rules—for the other fellow. 

“[ am not referring here to regula- 
fon of our business, ds a natural mon- 
opoly, by state commissions. I went on 
reord in favor of that more than a 


' quarter of a century ago and have been 


preaching it ever since. I refer to an- 
ather class of proposals. The authors 
of them are a mixed lot, ranging from 
itinerant Chautauqua performers to 
United States senators and governors of 
dates, but they are all alike in one 
respect. They tackle the most intricate 
problems of engineering, of finance, and 
of industrial economies as blithely as 
they would set about organizing a basket 
pienie. 

“But the impressionistie pictures of 
the electrical future, which various social- 
istie or merely political gentlemen have 
hen painting lately, are not to be taken 
too seriously. The laws of economies, 
induding that of supply and demand, 
The am- 
bition, experience and initiative of this 
industry, working under economic law 
ind under the American plan of en- 
couraging private enterprise are still 
the surest guarantees of superpower, or 
gant power, of hydro-electric, or any 
other phase of electrical development for 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” 

The introduction of power and labor- 
saving machinery was at first bitterly 
opposed and bitterly resented by the 
workman. He saw in a machine that 
would do the work of ten men only a 
monster that was to deprive nine men 
ofemployment. He feared that he might 
ve one of the nine. But he has found 
hat the introduction of machinery has 
cheapened production, thereby increas- 
ing COnsumption and has enabled him to 


| 40 80 much more work that his eompen- 
sation has been tremendously increased 
» and his standard of living immeasurably 


improved, 
In an address at New York City on 


) January 24, 1925, President Emeritus, 


Arthur T. Hadley of Yale University, 
said: 

‘I have yet to speak of the most 
grievous indictment against state man- 
‘ment of industry. In the whole his- 
lory of railroads there is no instance 
where an improvement of first-class im- 
bertance originated on a government 
‘sem. Telegraphic train orders, inter- 
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Increasing Deposits 
25% in 90 Days! 


TH Lima Trust Company, Lima, Ohio, 

increased deposits from $4,478,835.24 to 
' $5,632,064.92—-more than 25%—during a 
90-day New Business Campaign seated 
conducted by our organization. 


During the same 90 days an unprecedented volume of 
new Trust business—$10,817,000—was obtained and 
272 Safe Deposit Boxes were rented, directly as a 


result of the campaign. 


No premiums, advertising, coin banks, 
or professional solicitors were used 


Such remarkable results challenge the attention of 
every banker who is interested in securing profitable 


new business at low cost. 


Our service is NOT like any other offered to you. Let 
us explain just what it is—and why it will produce an 
amazing volume of business for your bank. Get the 


facts—write us today. 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders 


231 South LaSalle Street 


CHICAGO 





locking switches and signals, air brakes, é 


automatie couplers, all had their origin 
ou the private railroads of America and 
England.” 

Since Edison first invented the elee- 
trie light—40 odd years ago—and the 
business has grown to its vast’ propor- 
tions of today, if those engaged in the 
operation of municipally-owned plants 
have made any important contributions 
to the art, they are not of record. Most 
of these contributions have been made 
by the old laboratory trial and error 
method. It has been the private opera- 


tor—the bold adventurer into uncharted 
seas—who has had the business genius 
and the audacity necessary to the willful 
scrapping of millions of dollars worth 
of machinery as fast as his engineering 
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departments developed something bet- 
ter. 

Public utility service as a whole—elec- 
trie light and power—transportation, 
both steam and electrice—communication 
—telephone and telegraph and radio— 
and gas service, is more highly de- 
veloped in the United States than any- 
where else on earth, largely because it 
has been so little under the dead hand 
of municipal-government ownership. 
There is in the United States more utility 
service of better quality than anywhere 
else, and it is accessible to, and usable by, 
a greater proportion of the population at 
lower average rates than anywhere else, 
—-all of it the product of individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise under private 
ownership and management. 
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The only ieanisinaila of its hind i in any banking calltualiis 


WHOSE HOME IS THIS? 


HE charter 

bank was 
for in 1924 for at that 
time there many 
among the insurance and 
banking interests in this 
city who felt that sooner 
or later banking facili- 
ties should be provided 
to the west of the central 
zone. 
some 


for this 
applied 


were 


business 
After delay in 
deciding on the type of 
building the one which 
we now occupy was start- 
ed in April, 1926. 
The building itself is 
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most unusual for a bank, 
being a strictly Georgian 
Colonial type with very little com- 
promise on the exterior to adopt it for 
business purposes. This is_ clearly 
shown by the photograph as the build- 
ing might well pass for a residence from 
its outward appearance. The building 
which is of brick with a slate roof and 
white trim, and which is practically en- 
tirely surrounded by an iron fence of 
appropriate design, is set back from 
the street approximately 20 feet, giving 
an attractive grass plot for the setting. 

The main portion of the building is 
21% stories high and is occupied by the 
counting room, this room extending up- 
ward for two stories. It is paneled in 
oak to a height of 12 feet, and above 
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this paneling is plain  sand-finished 
plaster. The ceiling is of plaster with 
hand hewn oak beams. The stone work 
on the west side of the room is Brier 
Hill sandstone, and the floor is a mixture 
in squares of two shades of slate and 
marble. 

There is a large fireplace at the west 
end of the room with a decorative carved 
mantel. The electric light fixtures are 
of pewter and brass, and the furniture 
is of oak of a darker color than the 
paneling. The bank sereen is of oak up 
to the counter height, and above this, 
wrought iron with applied bronze. The 
officers’ space is separated from the main 
publie section of the counting room by 
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an iron railing. 

To the of the 
main section of the buili- 
ing is a 1% story wing 
which contains, on the 
ground floor, a safe ée. 
posit vault and adjacent 
safe deposit room with 
This 
room is finished in Colo- 
nial paneling _ painted 
white, and has a fireplace 
trimmed with brown stone 
and suitable mantel above 
The floor is of wide oak 
boards. In the basement 
under the main safe de 
posit vault is a vault for 
the storage of the larger 
articles brought here by our customers. 

From the exterior the east wing 8 
similar in appearance to the west wing, 
and contains an entrance fron: the side 
street, which leads as well as the from 
entrance, into the main counting Toon. 
In this wing on the ground floor is th 
ladies’ room, a room for the trust officer, 
and adjacent work space. The ladies 
room is finished with a low wainseot 
wood and plaster above, all in while 
There is also a fireplace here. The # 
ond floor of this wing contains the tr 
tees’ room, this being finished in pit 
paneling with a floor similar to that 2 
the safe deposit room. 

The work space is located to the nom 


west 


coupon — booths. 


LIABILITIES. 


PaID-UP —— TOTAL 
CAPITAL PROFITS DEPosITs 


OTHER 
LiaBILI- 
TIES 





's 250,000$ 309.9405 562.7405 114.28 
—— ee 





| From Rand McNallu Bankers Directory showing deposits about two months after the bank was\opened 
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of the main room and is adjacent to the 
tellers’ cages. 

The bank is located outside of the 
central business zone and in a section 
of the city which is still given over par- 
tially to residences. While we realize 
that it will not be long before we will 
be in the midst of a secondary business 
eenter, we were guided somewhat by the 
fact that this is not the case now, and 
we therefore endeavored to make the 
bank fit into its surroundings. 

Stronger than this, however, and hay- 
ing the most important influence on our 
final selection, was the desire to erect a 
handsome building. 

In portraying a ‘Georgian Colonial 
type we have endeavored to adhere as | 
closely as possible to that type, coneed- 
ing only where it was actually necessary | 
to render the structure adaptable to | 
modern banking needs. 

The depositors have in general ex- | 
pressed themselves very enthusiastically 
in favor of the idea although, due to the | 








f = very radical departure from normal 
build bank buildings, there have been some to | 
Wing whom it does not appeal. This is only THE LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
. the to be expected. 
“ é We feel that our final result is most 
jacent F certainly justified by the advertising | 
de value because of its unusual features, to | 
Ths say nothing of its general attractiveness. 
er The architect was W. F. Brooks of | 
wey Hartford, and the designing of the in- — 
eplae terior was also done by him. The fur- LOCATION and surrounding 
pos niture was designed by Messrs. Barnet environment frequently pre- 
eS determine the general character 
pair 4 The bank employs in all, including 
nb the officers, a foree of 12. of a building. The new bank- 
ult for ing house for the Lincoln Trust 
larger FIRST NATIONAL OF . : 
mers CHICAGO OCCUPIES NEW Company situated in the lower 
ring i QUARTERS part of Jersey City, N. J. and 
, 

te _The new executive offices of the First near the waterfront, is repre- 
» front National Bank of Chicago at the Mon- . £ ee 
, 08 roe and Clark Street corner of the build- sentative of strength, dignity 
> is the ing have been opened. This marks the and security. 

office, first move by the bank’s official staff in 

lads more than 20 years and the second since 
ad 1882 when the bank moved from State 

shite and Washington Streets to a new build- 
he st ing at Dearborn and Monroe. 
,e tree The opening of the Clark Street see- 
in pie tion is oy veonee oe in _ pro- 
i gram of building, involving the ex- 

Oe hl ailiee of over $7,000,000, which has UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 
e north heen in progress since January 1, 1925. —_ p poweeel 


The main banking room with an area MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 
of 52,000 square feet extends 321 feet Incorporated 
peek to Dearborn Street, on which ARCHITECTS 
uilding has a frontage of 191 feet. BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
All of the space on the first three floors - ae 
8 Occupied by the First National and 
First Trust and Savings Banks, with the 
latter’s trust department on the fourth 
New safe deposit vaults have 
been installed in the basement and con- 





siderable Space on the upper floors is 
Seeupied by the banks. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
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was the eighth bank chartered by the 
federal government and has 
continuous operation under 
since July 1, 1863 

In 1900 the Union National and in 
1902 the Metropolitan National, both 
prominent institutions of their day, were 
consolidated with the First National 
Bank and in 1903 the First Trust and 
The two 
banks were owned by the same stoek- 
holders and on June 30, this year had 
deposits of $373,612,000 with total re- 
sourees of $451,513,000. 


PARKING SPACE PROVIDED 
FOR BRANCH OFFICE 


The contract has been let for the 
erection of a new office of the Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland, at the corner of 
Pearl Road and Henritze Avenue. This 
will give The Union Trust 20 offices. 
The face of the building on Pearl Road 
and a return on Henritze Avenue will be 
of Bedford limestone; the balance of 
the Henritze side of face brick, mateh- 
ing as nearly as possible the limestone 
color. The interior plan contemplates 
the use of a terrazzo floor and base in 
green, with cages built of walnut, in- 
cluding eight windows for tellers, ample 
work space and commodious office space. 

The vault will be served by a spacious 
vault lobby with coupon booth facilities. 
The vault itself is of metal construction 


been in 
that title 


Savings Bank was organized. 


A 
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The comfortable interior of the Colonial building of the Bankers Trust Co, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


with the usual heavy Union Trust type 
of vault door and safety appliances. 
Ample light and ventilation are pro- 
vided for convenience of customers and 
employes. 

Facilities are provided for parking 
space for customers at the rear of the 
bank. 


William T. Nenneman has been elect- 
ed assistant vice president of the Peoples 
Stock Yards State Bank, Chicago, and 
Lindsay Wharton has been made trust 
officer succeeding Edward J. Warren, 
who will resume the practice of law. 


Bond-Hubbard Interior 


Not “‘jusT ANOTHER BANKING ROOM,” but a place of instant, 


sweeping beauty. 


This treatment for the Romeo Savings 


Bank of Romeo, Michigan is effective proof that small- 
bank interiors can be made distinctive. 


*‘BuILDING BY Bonp-HusBarD’’ means creative construction, 
both as to interior and exterior. 


details of our ‘‘guaranteed cost’’ form o 
§ 


R { Your request on bank stationery will bring ] 


contract—without obligation on your part 


BANK BUILDERS .- - 


a eee, COMPAN 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPOSITS OF BANKS ARE 
LARGER THAN EVER BEFORE 


On March 23, 1927 there was a total 
of 27,425 banks of which 19,597 were 
state banks and 7,828 national banks, 
and in round numbers, a total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $7, 
767,241,051, total deposits of $55,474- 
233,564, and total resources of $65- 
745,808,611. Total deposits of all banks 
were $1,182,399,591 above the previous 
high record of April 12, 1926 and total 
resources $1,746, 355,720 above resourees 
of that date. 

On March 23, 1927, in round nun- 
bers the eapital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the state banks were $4,547- 
270,051, and of the national banks $3, 
219,971,000, showing the capital re 
sources of the state banks to be 41 per 
cent in the national banks 
The deposits of the state banks wer 
$34,562,024,564, and of the national 
banks $20,912,209,000, showing the de 
vosits of the state banks 65 per cent W 
excess of the national banks. The total 
resources of the state banks were #1, 
046,661,611, and of the national banks 
$25,699,147,000, showing the resourets 
of the state banks 55 per cent in exces 
of the national banks. 

There has been a total increase in al 
banks of the United States since Jum 
30, 1919, as follows: 

Capital, surplus & undivided profit 
$2,504,100,373 or 47 per cent. 

Deposits $17,916,546,552 or 47 pe 
cent. 

Resources $18,980,582,775 or 40 pe 
cent. 

Number 
crease ). 


excess of 


of Institutions 1,388 (de 


CLEARING HOUSE WORTH 
MONEY TO BANKS 


There are five banks in Boulder. 
Colo., all of which are members of * 
clearing house association which Is en- 
tirely informal without any writtel 
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agreements Or articles of association. 
It promotes social and business inter- 
course by our meeting quite frequently, 
bat not regularly. 

It promotes policies in advertising 
that will be supported, that may be sup- 
ported and that will not be supported 

We advertise independently and joint- 
jr as associated banks when we will and 
save 60 per cent to 80 per cent of what 
it would cost us to advertise independ- 
ently on the matters we all support. 

On those we may support we have 
avery good idea of what each bank will 
de thereon because of the friendly feel- 
ing between the banks, and for that rea- 
son we are very independent in our atti- 
tude on this classification of advertising 
and are able to save a great deal. 
Then, on the advertising we will not 
support we unite a solid front knowing 
the attitude of all the banks will be 
alike thereon. 

This protects us from programs of all 
kinds and outside solicitors. In mat- 
ters of public donations, by working to- 
gether, we find it cheaper than to go in- 
dependently whether it is supporting 
a Fourth of July celebration, the Com- 
munity Chest or Chamber of Commerce 
advertising and the like. 

We discuss and agree upon interest 
rates, eserow fees, safety deposit box 
rents and the interest to be paid on sav- 
ings and certificates of deposit. Be- 
cause of the good we get from our close 
association with the local banks, we are 
boosters for the group meetings of our 
banks and the State Bankers Associ- 
ation meetings which meetings all the 
representatives of the banks in Boulder 
often attend in a body, much to the sur- 
prise of bankers in towns where there 
are differences between the banks. 

Our clearing house association pro- 
motes good feeling between the banks 
and keeps us on a higher standard of 
hanking, especially, in regard to the 
treatment to our competitors, which 
naturally reflects upon each bank itself 
avd likewise sets them on that higher 
standard. We could not be more 
honest to each other than we are, even 
if we had a forfeit posted of $1,000 in 
eash each—C. H. Cheney, president, 
First National Bank, Boulder, Colorado. 


THE VALUE OF NEW 
CITIZENS 
N a letter from H. M. Madison, agri- 
cultural agent for the Southern Paci- 
fie lines located at Houston, Texas, he 


says, “I am afraid there is a bad mis- 
conception in the publie’s mind about the 
condition of farming and particularly 
thout southern farming. I found this 
teflected in some talks I had with sev- 
eral people in Chicago when I was there 
and it is a matter of regret that certain 
'solated cases should be taken as a rep- 
resentative of the whole of farming. 


I il good con- 
trast with the 
sturdiness of the 
office floors above 
is the grace of 





these arches at 
the entrance to 
the Dime Sav- 
ings and Trust 
Company. 


‘Public Esteem 


NGROSSED in other plans for increasing deposits, many 
bankers have given but scant thought to the efficacy of the 

bank's Building in the winning of customers. When a new building 
is to be built, however, a good share of your study can profitably 
be applied to the development of this influence in your building. 
An opportunity is before you to be grasped. 

Every bank building has an individuality of its own. Each one 
impresses the public in its own particular way. The effeet of this 
impression is either to help that bank’s business or to hinder it. 
There is no middle course. For, so habitually is a Bank identified by 
its Building, so closely are the two associated in men’s minds that— 
excepting perhaps the bank’s own customers—people allow their 
opinion of the Building to determine their opinion of the Bank itself. 

Let a bank’s building be so designed that it earns the esteem 
of the community, and that bank has secured an asset in good- 
will that will endure as long as the building stands. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS . ENGINEERS 


OU will find an introduction to this prof- 
itable subject of the psychology of Bank 
Buildings in our book, “Building the Bank 
for Business.’’ The 138 pages and many illus- 
trations analyze the building from the svar 
viewpoint, and explain how its architecture can 
stimulate the growth and profits of the bank. 
Shall we send you a — Just sign the 
coupon. We will mail the book promptly, and 
without cost or obligation to you. 


“While I was in Detroit, I heard a very 
unusual address by Dr. L. E. Upson on 
the influence of taxation on industry and 
agriculture, and he made the point that 
if the inerease in assessed valuation for 
a given loeality be taken for a term of 
years and this be divided by the increase 
in population, the value of new citizens 
might be indieated. Following this rule, 
I obtained the assessed valuation of the 
population of Texas for 1900 and 1926 
and noted that for this term of 26 years, 
there was an increase in the assessed 
valuation in Texas, amounting to $1,192 
for each addition to the population.” 


TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send 


me a copy of “Building the Bank for Business.” 


Name: 


Address : __ 





Bank Interiors 


An interesting folder, “Distinctive 
Bank Interiors,” is being issued by the 
National Association of Marble Dealers, 
648 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

This booklet gives a glimpse into the 
interior of a beautiful marble lobby, 
and tells how marble may be used for 
bank interior purposes. 


Grant MePherson, State bank com- 
missioner of Colorado was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of State 
Supervisors at the annual convention. 
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building file. 


Cass Avenue Bank 
St. Louis, Mo. 


oe preliminary service we render is of 
tremendous help in solving the many 
problems attending bank construction. It 
replaces guesswork with definite knowledge. 
Even though you do not intend to build for 
some years to come, you will find our booklet, 
‘Preliminary Service for Contemplated Bank 
Buildings,” a valuable addition to your 


May we send you a copy? 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets ++ 777 SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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TAXING NATIONAL 
BANK STOCK 


The term “other moneyed capital” as 
used in the congressional restriction 
upon the authority of the states to tax 
the shares of national banks as provid- 
ed by Section 5219, Revised Statutes, 
was recently interpreted by the 
Supreme Court in three opinions de- 
livered by Justice Stone. 

The effect of the decisions in these 
cases is that capital of individuals seek- 
ing investment and reinvestment in 
competition with the capital in national 
banks, under the circumstances of these 
cases, is moneyed capital coming into 
competition with the business of na- 
tional banks within the meaning of 








Section 5219. 

The first of these opinions is that 
relating to the First National Bank of 
Hartford, Wis., plaintiff, in error v. 
City of Hartford and State of Wiscon- 
sin. 

The case raised the question of the 
validity of the tax imposed on the shares 
of the stock of the plaintiff. The lower 
state court construed the local taxes 
discriminatory, which was reversed by 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
pointed out that the fact that the Wis- 
consin satutes were discriminatory was 
not enough to dispose of the ease, but 
it must be shown that favored capital 
was in competition with national banks. 

The judgment ofthe state Supreme 


Court was reversed. The Supreme Cour 
of the United States found the tayo 
to be discriminatory. 

The next opinion was that of the 
State of Minnesota, petitioner, v. Firg 
National Bank of St. Paul, No. 245, 
Writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. 

This suit brought to recover 
taxes assessed against shareholders. The 
trial court gave judgment for the pe 
titioner. The judgment of the trial court 
was reversed by the state Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota. The 
taxing statutes of Minnesota 
found to be discriminatory. 

The final ease of this series was 
Georgetown National Bank, Plaintiff in 
Error, v. Ollie McFarland, Sheriff of 
Seott County, Kentucky et al., No. 78, 
Writ of error to the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky. 

This case involved a similar question 
to that in the two preceding cases, 
There was a similar examination of the 
evidence. The judgment of the highest 
court of Kentucky upholding the tax 
was affirmed. 


was 


were 


THE LARGEST BANK 
GARAGE 


Plans for a 25-story addition to the 
First National Bank Building in Detroit 
have been completed and contracts are 
now being let for its construction. 

The addition will augment the bank's 
present Cadillac Square frontage by 60 
feet, making a total of 247 feet oa 
Cadillac Square, 66 feet on Bates street 
and 143 feet on Congress street, with 
entrances on all three streets. 

The bank’s plan to provide parking 
space for bank customers and tenants 


Drawing of the new bank and garage for 
the First National Bank of Detroit. 


of the building has created wide-spread 
interest. The new addition will make tt 
possible for customers and tenants 
drive into a private garage, leave their 
ears with attendants, and pass direetly 
into the bank. 

Space will be provided for approx 
mately 800 ears on the first nine floors 
of the addition. The garage will be of 
the ramp type, with entrance and ext 
on Bates street. Albert Kahn is te 
architect. 
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SECURITY SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 14) 

The first sale is expensive. On the 
average we hardly expect to make any 
real profit on it. That is why resale 
contacts are so important. The bond 
buver must become a regular buyer be 
fore he is a profitable customer. 

Our salesmen have a definite territory 
assigned to them and this territory is 
worked consistently. The number of 
ealls made on any one prospect is, of 
course, varied according to the pros- 
pect. The salesman soon learns about 
how often and about when the pros- 
pect will be in the market for more se- 
curities. 

His biggest job, however, is to so gain 
the confidence of the customer that be- 
fore buying additional bonds, the eus- 
tomer will want to have the advice of 
the salesman. 

After all the most satisfactory rela- 
tionship that the salesman can develop 
with his customer is that of investment 
counselor. There is so much to be said 
on the importance of this relationship 
that it really constitutes a field for spe- 
cial study. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from page 26) 

beth groups ave performing specific 
vrviees of a largely altruistic nature. 
The public relations department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
is carrying on extensive educational and 
promotive work in fire prevention. The 
casualty companies, while not thoroughly 
organized for that purpose, are doing 
much individual work to bring about 
hazard reduction. 


The Great Need of Business 

The foregoing is a hasty glimpse of a 
situation already summarized in the 
statement: “The publie is the silent 
partner in every business.” Fundamen- 
ally, it is keyed to the thought that 
whenever a business affects the interests 
of other people—and what business does 
nott—those other people, be they few 
or many, have inherent rights which 
should be recognized in the conduct of 
that business. 

This need not imply government 
operation or any other socialistic idea, 
but it does call for a systematized ap- 
plication of the broad spirit of volun- 
lary cooperation which is more and more 
Coming into recognition as the distine- 
tve American principle. 

To this end, the establishment of a 
specifie public relations department in 
‘very trade association, every commer- 
tal or professional organization and 
every business of any kind, large or 
small, seems to be the ideal solution. 





MIDDLETOWN SAVINGS BANK, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Davis & WaLporr—Hopkins & Dentz, Architects 


A NEW BUILDING HELPS 


Our services, in connection with that of our 
associates will give to Middletown, Connecticut a 


fine new structure. 


The great banking room, 


unobstructed by columns, is thirty-five feet high 
with light on three sides. Over that are three floors. 


of offices. 


While the character of the building is to 


a degree monumental, yet it has a simple domestic 
quality, which seems particularly appropriate for a 


typical Connecticut town. 


HOPKINS & DENTZ 
BANK ARCHITECTS 
VAULT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS ‘ 
415 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OUR 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 


The public relations department must, 
naturally, have an outer look, in fact, 
the term is deseriptive of a point of 
view and the actual technique of opera- 
tion may vary with almost every in- 
stance. 

A public relations department con- 
stitutes an organ of responsiveness and 
cooperation between its concern and the 
outside world. It may eall for perhaps 
the best brains in the organization be- 
cause it seeks both to understand and 
to cause to be understood in a more com- 
prehensive and subtle way than that in- 
volved in the more directly commercial 
phases of the business. It may employ 
both research and edueation, but, even 
more importantly, its need is for con- 
tacts, wide, diverse, continuous and per- 
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sonal. 

A public relations department will 
seek to build good-will by proving good- 
will to be deserved; it will gain good- 
will from the publie by first showing 
good-will to the public on the part of 
its organization. 

In so doing, it will make little use of the 
method of assertion employed by an ear- 
lier and eruder period, but will show pub- 
lie service performance in actual opera- 
tion. It will constantly strive to humanize 
itself. It will recognize that every con- 
cern, like every individual, owes a larger 
debt to society than that of mere in- 
dustry and law observance and should 
render a measure of really unselfish 
publie service along the lines of its 
greatest familiarity. 











BANK HOLD-UP PREVENTION 


Eight answers to the question, ‘‘What, in your 
opinion, would stop a hold-up after the hold-up men 
had pointed their guns at the officials of the banhk2”’ 


66 F I knew how to answer that ques- 

tion I worth a million 
dollars,” says R. R. Wallace, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Hamilton, 
Illinois. 

M. E. Baumberger, chairman of the 
protective committee of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association isn’t so sure that 
the question satisfactorily 
answered either. In his reply, he says, 
“If you succeed in get- 
ting an answer to your 
question, I think you will 
find the panacea for our 
troubles. I have 
not heard of any- 
thing as yet which 
could be universally 
used to frighten 
away a_ hold-up 
man and if you 
learn of any meth- 
od I shall be glad 
to hear of it through 
maga- 


eould be 


ean be 


your good 
zine.” 
Charles W. Bovy- 
den, vice president 
of the Farmers 
State Bank of Shef- 
field, Illinois, is 
also pessimistic as 
to the possibility of 
stopping _ bandits. 
He says, “I know 
that 
effective 


of no device 
would be 
in preventing a 
hold-up after the 
robber had his gun 


ready. Under or- 


dinary cireumstane- The guard, 
es, i1t seems ex- 
tremely dangerous 
to attempt to frus- 
trate the hold-up 
after the criminal 
has the drop on the 


bank offieral.” 


in. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Few Hold-Ups Prevented 
James E. Baum, manager of the Pro- 
tective department of the American 
Bankers Association says that only one 
hold-up out of every seven attacks has 
been frustrated in the past. He says 
further, “It must be apparent to all 


A turret that overlooks 
the entire lobby of the 
Bank of Detroit. Its 
filled steel plate walls 
protect an armed guard 
who will greet hold-up 
men venturing into the 
This is what Mr. 
Baker suggests on page 
54. 


bank. 


Access to the turret is 
through a trap door. 
about to 
enter by means of a 
light, steel ladder, will 
pull the ladder into the 
turret and lock himself 


bankers and business men that the smart 
criminals of today concentrating and 
planning as they do upon a definite ob. 
jective are always a few steps ahead of 
their victims. Ordinary safeguards 
therefore, leave the victim crawling op 
the floor or herded into the vault panie 
stricken and unprepared to do mor 
than pay tribute and to be thankful for 
keeping body and soul together.” 
Now consider carefully the next sen- 
tence quoted from 
Mr. Baum. “Yet the 
situation is largely 
due to the victim's 
excessive reliance 
upon indemnity of 
financial loss 
through insurance.” 
And then lk 
says, “TI believe that 
the best way to get 
rid of bandits in the 
bank is to frighten 
them by _ taking 
away the bandits 
advantage of su 
There are 4 
number of tricks 
which bankers util 
ize in addition & 
the regular method 
of giving an alam, 
but all of them, of 
course, involve th 
frailties of the 
human element. 
“Among the smal 
ler country banks 
for example, ther 
are many that fol 
low the plan af 
having an erra 
boy or some junior 
clerk do nothing 
but read a new 
paper during 
luncheon period 
while there is olf 
one teller on diff: 


prise. 
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National 
Security and Safe Deposit Vaults 


ARE DESIGNED TO ASSURE 


THE HIGHEST INCOME PRODUCING SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT COMBINED WITH 
THE ULTIMATE IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PROTECTION AND EFFICIENT HAND- 
LING OF A BANK’S RESERVES, SECURITIES AND OPERATING TELLERS FUNDS 
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taking INTERIOR VIEW OF NATIONAL EQUIPPED VAULTS AT 

dit THE CITY SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO., ALLIANCE, OHIO 
ands 


, S. L. STURGEON, PRES. 
sur: 


» are 8 

a IMPORTANT FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN YOUR NEW VAULTS 
nee tp Deposit Box Vault Security Vault 

method - Ventilation - Dual Control Reserve Chests. 


: Pooper ! iit ates a . Dual Control Trust Lockers. 
, . Use of mirrors, finish plates, vertical and sec- 
on tional numbering tor expansion. . Dual Control Tellers Lockers. 


Ive the . Standard locks for protection from duplicated - Dividing Grilles. 
the keys and chance for competitive prices future . National Systematizers combining all in com- 


boxes. pact space. 
ent. . Where paneled or tinted ceiling advisable. 


e smal- 
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t fa PLEASE CHECK (¥) AND MAIL 
1a , 


| 
7 THE NATIONAL SAFE net Stmtiesk omens 
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=| AND LOCK COMPANY __....co5cihyte ones 


news GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET | [Bank Vault Doors 1 Safe Deposit Boxes 
ng the WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST.. AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. | C) Daylight Robbery C) Vault Systematizers 


ariod | C Vault Linings C) Chests 
a CLEVELAND, U. S. A. | CO Grille Partitions C) Vault Lockers 
n duty. 
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WILSON 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


Keep out the glare, let in the air. 
Control light and ventilation. 
For banks, offices, etc. 


Send for Catalogue No. 47. 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, President 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 





Write Today 
for a Copy of 


Bd 


“Indiana 
Limestone - 


Bank Buildings’ 


STATEMENT of fact 

about one of the rec- 
ognized standard building 
materials for banks. If your 
institution contemplates 
building, this booklet should 
be secured and passed 
around to everyone con 
cerned. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Address Box 783. 
Architects’ Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany, Bedford, Indiana. 


7 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 
The Nation’s Building Stone 
011090 ~ 


| does so as a decoy. 


| finger is resting. 





| Baum, let us 


| toree. 





Therefore, I 
| that while no doubt the work is done un- 





This is the zero hour for such banks. 
The one delegated to read the newspaper 
The paper is care- 


| fully placed close to an alarm signal 


button which the reader’s index 


The idea is, that im- 


upon 


| mediately upon discovery that the ban- 


dit has arrived, the reader presses the 
button before throwing up his hands 
and this ean be done without: arousing 
suspicion that the alarm has_ been 
sounded.” 
With this Mr. 
answers 
The following letter 


comes from H. C. Almy, vice president 


from 
other 


encouragement 
consider 
that were received. 


| of the Delaware County National Bank, 


Muncie, Indiana. 


Dead Bandits Worth More Than 
Live Ones 

“Probably there is only one thing that 
would avail in every case and that is 
Probably the most effective force 
would be about 200 grains of lead. 

“There is no question but that if every 
banker were an expert with the hand 
gun that fewer attacks would be made 
upon banks. Criminals, as a class, are 
not highly skilled shooters. Their ad- 


| vantage lies in the element of surprise 


and if effective shooting is done by them, 


| it is usually at a range at which the 
| victim is powder burned. 


“My information is that the reckless 


| daring of the bank bandit of today is 
| due usually to drugs, but that the habit- 


ual dope is not employed in this work. 
am inclined to the belief 


der a high tension, that possibly all 
eperators are not equally nervous and 
that there could be no one device to 


| be depended upon to frustrate each one 


to a point of preventing hold-ups.” 
“There is one positive way of dealing 
with the situation, absolutely prevent- 
ing losses and rendering the hold-up 
profession unpopular. That, to my 
mind, is to have banks protected by 
men who ean place a rifle bullet under 
a dime at 25 yards with favorable con- 





MEDIA TITLE & TRUST CO., MEDIA, PENNA. 





ditions and under a dollar under an 
conditions. Such shooting is not um. 
usual. The knowledge that such pn. 
tection exists and that the guard is » 
protected that he is in no danger what- 
ever would tend to convince the hold-up 
men that the ecards are stacked against 
them and while there might not be suff- 
cient glimmer of reason registering on 
a ‘hop stirred brain’ to deter him fron 
the undertaking, it would no doubt stop 
him before he ‘hopped up’ for the job.” 


Bullet Proof Turret Suggested 


With ideas somewhat like those of Mr. 
Almy’s, Chauncey B. Baker, vice presi- 
dent of the Market Exchange Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio, writes as follows: 

“My belief is that the best type of 
insurance that a bank, large or small, 
ean make in its banking room is to e& 
tablish a turret, which be bullet. 
proof, with small appertures, from 
which a man in the turret ean cover the 
entire lobby and all banking space a 
far as possible. 


will 


“It should be possible to reach this 
turret from some secluded position, ® 
that if the employes in one part of the 
bank are held up, one adjacent to the 
turret could reach it and bring fire t 
bear on the hold-up men. My opinion 
is that if a bank were known to & 
equipped with this type of defense, n0 
bandits would be so bold as to undertake 
holding up that bank. I understand that 
this provision has been made in a fe¥ 
hanks and I have never heard of a holé 
up being attempted in a bank # 
equipped. The fact that it ¥ 
known to be there would make bandits 
beware. 


mere 


“As a member of the Protective As? 
ciation for Ohio, I have satisfied myself 
in every ease of hold-up in this stale 
that if the bank had been equipped ® 
I have suggested, there would not have 
been any effective hold-up in any 6s 
If the bank is large enough to employ & 
watchman, his position would be habit 
ually in the turret.” 

In an article by Emil Liska in t 
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July issue of THE Bankers MONTHLY, 
turrets of this sort used by the Western 
State Bank of Cicero, Ill., were de- 
seribed. These turrets or shields, as they 
are called, are so designed as to add to 
the attractiveness of the bank rather 
than to detract from it. Two guards 
are employed all of the time and this is 
the only bank in the vicinity that has 
not been held up from one to three times 
in recent months. 


Fear and the Hold-up 


Almost all bankers agree that the one 
thing to stop a crook is fear and P. L. 
Hall, Jr., president of the Greenwood 
State Bank of Greenwood, Neb., ex- 
presses his opinion in this way. “With 
an arm or a nose full of “eoke,” the 
crook eliminates the element of fear for 
the time being and enters the bank ready 
to rob or kill. Somewhere back in his 
brain he carries the assurance that after 
the job is over, he has nothing to fear 
for he has his prearranged alibi and his 
lawyer. 

“Occasionally some banker or em- 
ploye tries to take issue on these ocea- 
sions but, as a rule, little is accomplished 
for the robber is not a sport or a gentle- 
man, he is yellow and gives no odds. 

“T am an ex-service man and have 
been in a few jams but from what little 
experience I have had with these birds 
in the army, as a banker, and as chair- 
man of the protective committee of our 
state bankers association, I am frank to 
confess that a banker is foolish to try 
to draw unless by some oversight on the 
part of the robber he is given the drop, 
and this very seldom happens. 

“These fellows are all moral cowards 
and there is just one thing that will stop 
them and that is, fear of death. 

“If every state in the union would 
pass a law. providing that the carrying 
of arms or explosives must be accom- 
panied by a license the same as we are 
licensed to hunt or fish, and that the 
lack of such a license would mean ten 
years “up the river,” I believe that 
holdups would be greatly decreased. 
Furthermore, if all states would have 
laws and carry them out requiring that 
the robber ‘burn in the Chair’ and if all 
governors, sob sisters, and pardon boards 
were absolutely eut off from interfering 
with the carrying out of these sentences, 
then we might have some safety from 


hold-ups.” 


Discourage the Younger Set 

With somewhat similar ideas N. E. 
White, assistant eashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ansonia, Ohio, says, “My 
idea of eliminating hold-ups is enforee- 
ment of capitol punishment on bandits. 

e only way to rid the country of 
bandits is to put the offenders out of 
their misery and thus discourage the 
younger set in their attempts along this 


Yate enables you to offer your custom- 


ers new and better Safe Deposit Service 


Every banker is desirous of 
building up his safe deposit 
business. It has been diffi- 
cult, however, to find a dis- 
tinctive appeal. Yale en- 
ables the live aggressive 
banker to offer something 
new and something better 
in the New Yale Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock. 

Here is a lock which is 
unique, for it is compulsory 
for the customer to handle 
the keys before the custo- 
dian, and no one else can 
handle them without the 
customer’s permission. The 


keys are sealed at the fac- 
tory in tough fibre enve- 
lopes — and the customers 
open the envelopes and are 
the first to see and handle 
the keys. The vault em- 
ployees do not know what 
key any customer selects. 


The result: Protection, 
full and complete, for every- 
one concerned. 


Let us tell you more about 
this new Yale development: 
Send for the bulletin on the 
“Yale Sealed Key Safe De- 
posit Lock.” 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


The Story of One Holdup 


Casper Broemmel, cashier, the First 
National Bank of Littleton, Colorado, 
tells about the hold-up of his bank as 
follows: 

“Our turn came at last. We were held 
up April 19. The robbers pointed guns 
at us and we obeyed. They scooped up 
the money and no trace has been found 
of them. We are $40,000 short and the 
worst of it is that in spite of this ex- 
perience, we are not able to make any 
plans that we think will prevent a re- 
currence of this serious situation. Per- 
sonally I don’t know what we could have 
done differently than we did, and that 
was to simply do whatever the robbers 
told us. 


“On the 19th of April at about 10:20 
in the morning, two men entered the 
bank and covered us with guns before 


we realized what was going on. They 
ordered us to stick-em-up and then or- 
dered us all to lie on the floor with faces 
down. They entered the cages and 
scooped up all the cash. Then one of 
them went into the vault and took every- 
thing out of the safe. 


“They ordered us all into the vault 
and tried to lock us in, but we had a 
safety lock on the door. As soon as the 
bandits were out of the building, we 
rushed out and gave the alarm. We 
had an alarm system which was sup- 
posed to ring on the outside. However, 
this bell did not operate, I guess the 
batteries must have been done. 


“Apparently there was one man left 
in an automobile across the street. The 
engine was kept running and it was in 
this ear that the bandits drove away. 
We have been informed that a Buick 
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roadster took up with the bandit ear 
soon after it left Littleton and we sup- 
pose that this machine served as a look- 
out to prevent interference. 

“We bankers are certainly at the mercy 
of these hold-up men and I really don’t 
know what to suggest to stop a hold-up 
of this sort.” 


What Protection Can You Have? 

Perhaps after reading these opinions 
you do not feel that you vet know just 
what to do to take the bandit’s gun out 
of vour face after he has told you to 
“stick ’em up.” 

It seems quite apparent, however, that 
the one thing that we have to deal with 
is the element of fear. We must take 
fear out of the hearts of bankers and 
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put it into the hearts of the bandits. We 
must be able to surprise the bandit and 
make him feel that he has been double- 
crossed or that someone has the drop 
on him. 

To take the fear out of the banker, 
the bank need only to be equipped with 
bullet resisting material behind which 
the employes work. Bullet-proof glass 
and steel shields and bullet-proof wire 
cloth are all available and no bankers 
have been killed by being shot through 
any of these. 

With such protection, a banker or 
teller would not hesitate to step on a 
burglar alarm. He would know that, 
even though the bandit shot at him, he 
would not be injured and so he would 
be ready to take any steps toward pro- 





The ideals of workmanship that 
have made Sargent & Greenleaf 
locks the standard of Banking 
today are contained in this brief 
creed. It is yours for the asking. 


This “Mental 
Daily Dozen” 


will tone up your organization 


_ employee who does his job with skill, intel- 
FJ Yawman, Yawman & ligence, the right mental attitude, does more effi- 


Erbe: * You have given your 
employees, and in fact every- 


cient work. The organization that instils the right 


ink whn wenila tibia book. mental attitude into each employee becomes a more 
something to think about.” efficient organization. 


H W_ Hoover, The Hoover In the 


Co.: “It is well worth the 


ages of “Onward to Better Things” hun- 


daily consideration of all dreds of the country’s best known executives have 
organizations.” recognized a pioneering piece of business literature 
A C Fuller, Fuller Brush —a conspicuously successful attempt to boil down 
Co: “1 like your twelve into a few short sentences, principles that must make 


points exceptionally well.”’ 
H W Prentiss, Armstrong 


up every efficient employee’s mental equipment. 


Guts Gia "A dene tek bo Although “Onward to Better Things” originally 
surprised if your ‘mental was printed for Sargent & Greenleaf employees 
daily dozen’ were passed only, its tenets apply in all business organizations. 


along through our Shop Com- 


mittee to all of ‘the 9206 It deals only with the practical. Your own staff’s 
workers in this plant.” morale will benefit from its reading. 


S&G will be happy to send “Onward to Better Things” without 
obligation to any bank executive. Additional copies on request. 


Sargent « Greenleaf Inc. 


Makers of good bank locks for Main Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Tellers’ Wickets, 
Tellers’ Cages, Cashiers’ Lockers, Emergency Doors, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates. 
. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
Sargent & Greenleaf, Rochester, N.Y.: Please send me “Onward to Better Things” 


tecting the bank’s funds. 

On the other hand, something needs ty 
be done to frighten the bandit, and this 
may be accomplished in any one of aboy: 
three ways. One way has already beey 
suggested and that is to have a turret 
ov bullet-proof shield behind which , 
guard might be stationed. 

Another way is to have the bank pro- 
tected with vigilantes located near the 
bank and ready to shoot a bandit with. 
out endangering their own lives. Bandits 
are afraid to hold up a bank that is pr. 
tected in this way. 

The third way is to have an automat: 
shooting device such as was deseribed 
in THE Bankers MONTHLY for June. 
You will remember that this device is an 
automatie machine gun that shoots at 
the bandit’s back and makes him think 
that he has been double-crossed by his 
pals or that some one has the drop 
on him. He naturally whirls around to 
protect himself and when the shooting 
continues, he dashes out of the door to 
make his get-a-way with the man in the 
car who is already extremely nervous 
from the shooting. 

The famous criminal judge, Mareus 
Kavanaugh of Chieago, says regarding 
this device: 

“No bank could or would be held up 
when protected by a device of this sort.” 

It seems to me that the whole answer 
is: Proteet your bank against criminals 
and you will not be held up. 

You may have your own ideas of pro- 
tection. If they are effective means they 
ought to accomplish the result just as 
well as any other. The principal thing 
is to have your bank protected against 
the man with a gun. 


ILLINOIS TOWN GUARDS 
PROVE GOOD MARKSMEN 


The second annual state shoot of the 
Town Guards of Illinois was held at the 
Camp Logan rifle range. This com 
petitive shoot disclosed the fact that the 
business men of this state can shoot 
straight. The pistol contestants each 
fired against a possible score of 300 and 
75 per cent of them made over half of 
their bullets count. 

In the pistol competition, the sharpest 
kind of fight developed. The team from 
Whiteside county won over the LaSalle 
county team by only one point, with ag 
gregate scores of 528 to 527, two mel 
shooting on each team, the winners be 
ing H. F. Immel of Morrison, and Robet 
Howe of Rock Falls, the second best 
A. J. Legner of Leland and Haroll 
Ugland of Sheridan. 

Other counties sending pistol tealls 
finished in the following order: Maco 
508, Crawford 505, Carroll 468, Living* 
ton 427, Mason 386, Woodford 365, De 
Kalb 348, Lake 343, Franklin 300, Peor 
295 and Hancock 203. 

With the high powered rifle, resull 
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were equally good. Again 75 per cent | 
of the shooters proved that they could | 


pit over 50 per cent of the targets, with 
Py possible total of 200 points each. The 
La Salle county team won the event 


against the field with a total seore of | 
599, leading Mason county by 76 points. | 
The crack shots from La Salle county 


were Fred Johnson of Marseilles, Roy 

Brewer and Elmer Wolfe of La Salle. 
The other counties sending rifle teams 

which qualified in the scoring were: 


Sangamon 479, Carroll 474, Livington | 
465, Crawford 465, Woodford 459, | 


Whiteside 431, Lake 374, Franklin 313, 
Peoria 201, Haneock 158 and De Kalb 
113. 


The individual honors in the pistol 
competition went to Roy Brewer of La | 


Salle who ran a total seore of 274 out 
of a possible 300. 


of a possible 200. Elmer Wolfe was 
cose with 185 while Harold Ugland ran 


180. 


Knocking off clay pigeons with shot- 


guns developed the fact that all of the | 
contenders could shoot, three men tying | 


for first honors—F. J. Drakeman of Lake 
Forest, H. M. Strauch of Washburn and 
E. H. Westerman of Mason City, with 
twenty-four hits out of twenty-five. R. 
W. MeKittrick of Livingston made 
twenty-two and J. G. Stranck, Wood- 
ford, W. T. Middleton, Whiteside, and 
G. M. Bax, Lake, tied for fifth place, 
with twenty each. 

Lt. W. E. Rowens, Jr. of the protee- 
tive department of the Illinois Bankers 
Association was in charge of the shoot. 
The Town Guards who competed in these 
contests are business men selected be- 
cause of their regard for civie respon- 
sibility, their ability to shoot straight 
and their cool, quick thinking in a pinch. 
These men are all deputy sheriffs or spe- 
tial police officers, organized and equip- 
ped during the last two years by the 
Illinois Bankers Association. 

The object of the organization is to 
aid the peace officers throughout the 
state in preventing crime within their 
communities and incidentally, to protect 
the deposits in the banks from the peril 
of criminal assault. Only on few oe- 
tasions since this alert organization was 
brought into being has it been called 
upon because of a bank robbery. Losses 


_ due to bank robbery have dropped from 
fa million dollars in the year prior to | 


the organization to practically nothing 
during these two vears. This is due 
mostly to the criminals’ knowledge that 
with these men on the job the hazard is 
too great. 





Next was his team | 
mate A. J. Legner with 269, other high | 
scores being made by H. F. Immel 266, | 
E. H. Westerman of Mason City 265, | 
J. B. MeCullough of Oblong 265 and | 
Robert E. Howe 262. In the honor list | 
of the individual rifle contest Fred John- | 
son and Roy Brewer tied with 187 out | 


181 and Donald Weatherby of Decatur, 





Approved 
by Under- 
writers Lab- 
oratories, 
Chicago, Ill, 


Greater Protection 


Lower Insurance Rates 


IEBOLD VAULT DOORS, Series 600 

and 1000 with Thermatic Locking 
Device give greater protection against 
the yegg’s most effective weapon—the 
oxy-acetylene torch. 


So effective is the protection afforded 
by this device that it has been approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories of 
Chicago and passed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers of New York. 


Furthermore, banks installing these 
doors receive a preferential burglary 
insurance rating, 10% lower than can 
be obtained with any other door of 
standard manufacture. 


Write for complete details. 


Passed by 
National 
Bureau of 
Casualty & 
Surety Un- 
derwriters, 
New York, 
N.Y. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & 00K Co. 


Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


New York, Omaha, 
Richmond, Boston, 
Indianapolis 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The recent report of the General Motors Corp- 
oration showing a value of common stock of 
$2,000,000.000 makes it plain that this is the 
largest corporation in the world. The profits for 
the first six months of the year have been an- 


nounced as $129,250,207. 
$14.35 a share. 


This is at the rate of 
This profit has been equaled by 


no other company that has made its earnings 
The report shows 8,700,000 shares of 


public. 


common stock outstanding. 


AID TO INVESTMENT BUYERS 


How the bank may serve customers as investment 
councilor— Organization required for the work 


banker 
and “Are you 
waking use of all of your bank’s serv- 
ices?” have been advertised and broad- 
cast far and wide, but how many cus- 
tomers actually avail themselves of, or 
even acquaint themselves with, the valu- 
able and wide 


HE slogans “Consult your 
before you invest” 


range of services their 
banks are prepared to render? Observa- 
tion and experience indicate that a com- 
paratively large number do not. 

A list of the various types of services 
rendered would be quite lengthy and of 
little interest, I believe, without some 
supplemental discussion. Even if I were 
to touch upon each type briefly, a sizable 
booklet might be written. 

However, in 
services now 


various 
available to eustomers in 
with their investments, it 
will be recalled that prior to the World 
War the bond business was conducted 
by a few old-line bond houses and a few 
of the larger banks in the largest cities, 
who sold their securities to institutional 
clients or a comparatively small circle 
of wealthy individuals. 

With the World War, however, came 
an enormous demand for war-time neces- 


discussing the 


connection 


sities and the consequent tremendous in- 
crease in both individual and national 
resources. The bond business was sud- 
denly called upon to finance a large 
part of the requirements of the nations 
at war and the suecess of such an under- 
taking depended upon educating the 
general publie into the habit of invest- 
ing in bonds. 

The Liberty Loan campaigns are said 
to have increased the number of bond- 
holders in this country from 500,000 to 
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Executive Vice President, Los Angeles Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank 


some 15,000,000. The result was, of 
course, an immediate expansion in the 
bond business. The business has econ- 
tinued its growth in leaps and bounds 
ever since, until today it is generally 
considered one of this country’s largest 
industries, judging from the tremendous 
and growing volume of securities now 
being distributed from year to year. 

This increase in the bond business has 
resulted in, among other things, the 
gradual increase in the number of bond 
departments in banks of moderate size 
which been literally forced into 
the bond business through the constantly 
growing interest of the publie in in- 
vestment securities as well as what 
seemed to be opportunities for profit in 
selling bonds. Today practically all of 
the larger banks and a constantly in- 
creasing number of the smaller banks 
maintain bond departments. 


have 


The size and completeness of these 
bond departments vary in most eases, of 
course, with the size of their banking 
institution. Many of the larger insti- 
tutions, such as my own, have a separate- 
ly incorporated securities company, 
which keeps all the advantages of a 
simple bond department and has, be- 
sides, somewhat greater flexibility and 
freedom of action. P 
increased in- 
securities, deposi- 
more and more de- 
pendent. upon their bank for the various 
phases of investment service. Generally 
speaking, ‘the officers of the bank have 
neither the necessary time nor the ex- 
perience to render this service. The 
bond departments, or the affiliated seeur- 


Because of the greatly 
terest in investment 


tors have become 


ities companies of the larger banks, in 
addition to rendering this service in a 
most complete and satisfactory manner, 
have proven themselves very profitable 
to their banking institutions. It is 
probable that the average bank, also, 
will be able to operate such a depart 
ment, on a scale in keeping with the 
bank’s size, at least without loss. 

One of the principal functions of a 
bond department is in endeavoring to 
maintain at all times a well diversified 
list of sound bonds so as to serve the 
double purpose of providing a_ liquid 
reserve for the bank and at the same 
time of satisfying the various demands 
of its customers. Thorough and satisfy- 
ing investigation must be made of all 
securities before they are purchased and 
offered to customers, as the bank’s name 
and reputation necessarily are risked on 
each recommendation. 

Some sort of statistical or research de 
partment should be maintained, where 
the customer may go for 
counsel, technical information 
ing the investment position of securities 
financial reports on various companies 
bond descriptions, market quotations, 
previous price ranges, called bond lists 
dividend payment dates, tax features 
ete. Various well known statistical ser 
ice organizations publish a large pat 
of this information in compact and ol 
venient form, relieving their subserib- 
ers, thereby, from attempting to collect 
the mass of information necessary ™ 
the proper conduct of the business. 


investment 
regard- 


In addition to the investment servie 
provided through the bond department, 
valuable investment services are a 
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rendered by other departments of the 
modern bank. For instance, the credit 
department, where customers may check 
the credit rating and financial respon- 
sbility of concerns and individuals; the 
safekeeping department, where custom- 
ers, who plan to be absent for extended 
periods, may leave their securities in 
safekeeping with the assurance that 
maturing and called bonds and coupons 
will be promptly collected; the collec- 
tion department, where customers may 
deposit maturing and called bonds and 
coupons for collection; the safe deposit 
department, where customers may place 
their securities and other valuables safe 
from loss, fire, and ‘burglary; and the 
research department, where extensive 
files and records are kept relating to 
) general economic conditions, local ‘eondi- 
tions, various lines of business, and sta- 
tisties of all kinds. 
As it is with the investment service, 
9 it is with each of the other numerous 


services rendered by the modern bank. Just a few minutes from 


The banks and bankers, in the nature 


of their business, are doing everything WU / ll S 
possible to protect their customers’ a treet . 
money from loss. They have added to 


this task, moreover, the greater task of HROUGH over fifty National City 














ks. is doing those things that will assist their offices in principal American cities, 
" " customers in making their money make and through 11,000 miles of private wires 
more money. Why? Because the bank- . 7 
nner, a oe : connecting these offices, bankers every- 
stable er of today has learned to realize that h h . a 
It “ it is to his bank’s interest to make its be wae ave a quick contact with the great 
“a customers prosperous, for upon the investment centers. 
naib prosperity of its customers, depends the When you want an offering of investi- 
h the prosperity of the bank. gated issues, or seek bond quotations or 
. other investment information, just use the 
, LOT! S 
of a SOUTH DAKOTA HAS A telephone at your elbow. 
aes COMPLETE LIST OF by 
-siffed SERVICE CHARGES 
re the We have received from George A. | ‘he National City Company 
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SOUTHERN SEA PORTS 
AND WATERWAYS 


(Continued from page 28) 
Freeport. The Houston ship channel 
connects the port of Houston with this 
system. It will thus connect six of the 
deep water seaports of Texas and will 
cross, or otherwise be connected with, 
all the rivers of the State which are 
capable of being improved for naviga- 
tion. Construction of this canal will 
probably be commenced within a year. 

The improvement of the waterways of 
the country by the federal government 
is based on the principle that they are 
used in foreign and interstate commerce, 
are of service to the United States as a 
whole, and are therefore national water 
highways. The policy of the govern- 
ment is to adopt for improvement such 
of them as show existing and prospective 
commerce which justifies the estimated 
cost. Where the amount of local bene- 
it is large compared to the national serv- 
ice which the waterway will provide, it 
is customary to make the improvement 
conditional on contribution of a stated 
part of the cost by* local interests. 


There is probably no federal expend- 
iture which is surrounded by greater 
safeguards than the moneys appropriated 
for river and harbor improvement. The 
corps of engineers of the army are in 
charge of the work, and all studies and 
recommendations looking to the adop- 








tion of new projects and the enlarge- 
ment of existing projects and all expend- 
itures of funds appropriated for the 
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purpose are made by that organization. 

For many years, only in one or two 
insignificant cases (which serve to em- 
phasize the policy) has congress adopt- 
ed and appropriated money for a river 
or harbor project which has not been 
recommended by the corps of engineers. 
Few citizens realize that only $50,000,- 
000 are expended annually for the main- 
tenance of all existing federal waterway 
projects and for the construction of new 
projects. This not include the 
?anama Canal nor the flood protection 


does 
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of the Mississippi River. 

The seaports of Texas are generally 
well served with railroads. There are 
two or three exceptions where lines are 
desired by some of the ports to tap by 
more direct routes the cotton and grain 
producing territory of the great hinter- 
land. The principal railroad systems 
serving these ports are the Southern Pa- 
cific, the Missouri Pacific, the Santa Fe, 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and 
the Kansas City Southern. The South- 
ern Pacifie and Missouri Pacifie systems 
have recently acquired and built lines 
into the southern part of the state whieh 
serve the port of Corpus Christi and 
tap the developed part of the Rio Grané 
Valley near the coast. 

The port facilities vary among the 
ports. In general, the facilities are ade 
quate at all of them to handle the bus- 
ness. Where the growth is most rapid, 
new wharf and warehouse construetio 
is active. Publicly owned terminals 
exist at all these seaports except Galve* 
ton, Freeport and Port Arthur. At Gal- 
veston practically all terminal facilities 
(excepting those of the Southern Paeifie 
Railroad) are owned by a single corport 
tion—the Galveston Wharf Co. Free 
port has up to the present been almos! 
exclusively the seaport of the Freepor' 
Sulphur Co. Port Arthur is essentially 
the port of the two big oil refineries o! 
the Gulf Refining Co. and the Texas ©. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Save Her these troublesome Steps 


When you bave passed on, your wife will have to fallew the 
trail alone. 


If you have managed wisely—made a will and named a careful, 
experienced executor, such as a trust company, the way will be 
smooth. If not, there are many vexing problems for her to meet. NOTICE OF FILING 


FINAL ACCOUNTING 
From the chart can be seen the many steps necessary in settling 
an ordinary estate. The Fidelity Trust Company is equipped to 
handle your estate wisely, safely; im short, as you would yourself 
if you lived. 


Your Life Insurance 
Can Be A Real Protection 


Life Insurance came into being by the need for the perpetuation of the 
Value of Human Life. 
Forty million people in this country carry insurance for the benefit of 
eothers—a comforting thought. 
1~ Life Inswrance alone is not enough—a greater need has grown out of it. 
Consider the history of Life Insurance money paid out in 1823. Four hundred 
Milbon Dollars ( 5400,000,000) was paid the beneficiares of meurance pobces 
Ninety per cent of it was paid im cash—the most liquid form of capital 
Nearty all of the beneficianes were widows, children and aged men and 
' wumen—e group most of whom are peculiarly unfitted far the management 
of capital 
q Ninety per cent of this money will be spent or dis- 
sipated in seven short years. That has been the history 


of Life Insurance money paid in cash in the past. : 
These losses could have been prevented by a LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST. 


TRUST COMPANY 5 verte ett eee 
147 W - CONGRESS ST - 


Two Interesting Displays Suitable for Your Trust Department 
We Shall Be Glad to Furnish Mats 
A Nominal Charge to Cover Cost of Cuts and Mailing 
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“| Guard Her against these Dangerous Steps/ 


stems 


1 Pa- 
a Fe “Nine out of ten Estates over $5000 are dissipated in SEVEN YEARS.” 
i Read that again! 

m Tragic —almost unbelievable—yet appallingly true. 
= But, in your case, IT CAN BE AVERTED. 
—_ It is neither fair nor just to your dependents to neglect this important 
lines duty of making a will and appointing a Trust Company to administer 
whieh your ESTATE. 

and as You can arrange—very easily and simply for the administration of 
rand: your estate—as you want it admistered. 

Your Estate represents a lifetime of application and industry. Small Estates require 

. mont careful Randling in order that your dependents receive the fullest benef 
tter tes, knowledge, experience and absolute responsibiliey 
. ade- : Po soquiced to wook out the many intricate details of a proper administration. 
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Grain elevators are available at: 

Galveston with capacity of 5,350,000 
bushels. 

Houston with capacity of 1,750,000 
bushels. 

Port Arthur with capacity of 555,000 
bushels. 

Texas City with eapacity of 500,000 
bushels. 

Labor for longshoremen and stevedores 
is plentiful and labor troubles are the 
exception. 


Future of Texas Ports 

The ports of Texas have a great future 
and will continue to grow in service to 
the country. While oil movements are 
sometimes temporary in nature where 
they are dependent on the life of an oil 
field, oil tonnage dependent on refinery 
industries and on the concentration and 
trans-shipment of oil from many fields 
is permanent in character. There is a 
great tendency for farm products from 
the great central and southwestern part 
of the country to move to the south to 
seaports. This, added to the development 
of the West and South country, is in- 
creasing at a rapid rate the tonnage 
moving through the southwestern ports. 


REMAKING AMERICA AS 
AN INVESTOR NATION 


(Continued from page 10) 
plant and it had the financial machinery. 
The World War supplied the market. 
The bonds and stocks sold to Europe 
for capital advances came back. The 
outward flow of interest money turned 
from east to west and with it a still 

larger flow for money and goods. 
Since diffusion of wealth is the life of 
trade, America had an unparalleled 
domestic market when the war and the 
post-war deflation ended. It had created 
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a place to invest money and had ae- 
cumulated the money to invest and the 
World War was a speeding-up of the 
process. The speeding-up was, to be 
sure, startling in the hugeness of its ef- 
fects. A 50-million-dollar bond 

became a rather ordinary incident. 


issue 


State and municipal bond issues total 
ing more than a billion a year at 
first caused fearsome comment by in- 
vestment bankers, the business did not 
at. first realize how great it had become, 


although following the war there was ° 


an enormous expansion in bond house 
personnel and service. And it is this 
bond house situation that is the nub of 
the investment situation in America to- 
day, on which depends the future growth 
ot the United States as an investor na- 
tion. 


Our Splendid Distribution System 

Before the war the investment banking 
business had developed an admirable 
merchandising system, in the buying and 
selling syndicates. This system enabled 
it to evenly distribute throughout the 
entire nation a huge bond issue within a 
few hours, thus supplying capital for 
state, municipal and corporate uses with- 
out draining the eredit supply of any 
locality and thus maintaining balance 
in the whole nation. ; 

For directness, speed, and effectiveness, 
there is no merchandising effort like it 
in the United States. Narrow profits 
and quick turnover are elemental fac- 
tors of this system. With the volume 
of new capital issues more than doubled 
since the war, with the necessity for 
creating the entire market at home, in- 
stead of selling large blocks of securities 
in Europe, and with the whole world 
looking to America for credit, the bond 
houses faced a Herculean task. They 


SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been» purchased by more than— five 
thousand banks in the. United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 250 WEST 57% ST. * New York City 


Capital, Surplus © Undivided 
Profits + $50,626,000 


still face it, as is evidenced by the fag 
that few distributing houses are mak. 
ing money. They are making a living 
but little more, for the job of educating 
the publie “investment-wise” is extreme. 
ly expensive. 

The average bond sale has declined 
from $10,000 before the war to abou 
$3,000 today. The average gross profit 
is about two per cent, probably about 
half of what it was before the war, and 
the of training, expending and 
maintaining capable personnel has 
pyramided overhead fearsomely. 

There is a vastly larger investment 
market in America today than has ever 
been developed. How to reach it is the 
problem. 


cost 


Discouraging Features for Bond Houses 


The baby bond is an absolute logs, 
Installment selling of investment seeur- 
ities has been found profitless in most 
instances. Even the yearly buyer of a 
$1,000 bond is of insignificant worth to 
the business. The profits of the business 
are entirely too narrow to make the ex- 
pensive effort of going after the small 
investor’s business worth while. It is 
true there are 100 bond buyers today 
where there was one before the war. It 
is true that the agricultural depression, 
which wrecked many banks, has taught 
a lesson in diversification in bank in- 
vestments. Both have greatly widened 
the investment market. But it is like. 
wise true that the intelligent publie, as 
a whole, has yet no well-defined coneep- 
tion of the difference between gambling, 
speculating and investing. 

It is natural in a country of boundless 
wpportunities and large fortunes for 
many to disregard the certain ways of 
getting rich sure, through investing, 
and to nurse get-rich quick dreams. 
Even quite a number of banks, now con- 
verted to the wisdom of diversification 
investments, are disregarding that other 
necessary factor of 
liquidity, and are buying bonds with an 
eye to high yield and little thought o! 
marketability. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
obstacles to making America a sounder 
and a better investing nation. Progress 
has, certainly, been tremendous, but there 
is still a considerable distance to go er 
the country is remade as an investing 
nation, for more stable and continued 
prosperity. It is a process of evolution 
and, on this point, the writer would sug: 
gest to those interested, a study of the 
proceedings of the Academy of Politica! 
Science and the able remarks of Dr 
Samuel McCune Lindsay on “The 
Keonomie Revolution in the Ownership 
of Property in the United States. 4 
magazine article is all too brief to toueh 


more than a few high spots. 
Rept ee 


wise investing, 


“Strange that so many will voyas¢ 
- two thousand miles to get twelve 


miles f the shore.”’— 
es from the shore." | sn usco 
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3,400 NEW FARMER ACCOUNTS 





How a constructive farm program made it possible to draw 


IX vears ago the directors of the First 
National Bank of Laurel, Miss. de- 
cided that farm credit was an absolute 
essential if the farmers were to enjoy 
prosperity, and if the 80 per cent of un- 
improved land in the county as good 
for crops as any in the United States, 
was to be brought into profitable pro- 
duction. But the question arose imme- 
diately, who among the 2,700 farmers 
in the county was entitled to credit. 
It was decided to add a farm loan de- 
partment to the bank. A man of ex- 
perience, a native of this section who 


had about 16 years in 


By W. L. PRYOR 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank 
Laurel, Miss. 


First Year’s Work Disappointing 

The first year’s work was disappoint- 
ing. The bank had very few farm eus- 
tomers when the program was put on. 
At the end of the first year it had but 
tew additional ones. 

Farmers as a rule are suspicious. They 
could not at first understand the unself- 
ish attitude of the bank. They are slow 
to change. 





the United States 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, was employed. He 
was furnished with a ear 
and was told to acquaint 
himself with every part of 
the county, to study the 
and their meth- 
ods, but to give advice only 
when asked for it; to sug- 
gest loans to those entitled 
to them for the purchase 
of improved livestock and 
farm equipment, and_ to- 
wards improving their 
home conditions. 

Every loan was to be se- 
cured by real estate, the 
loan in no instance amount- 
ing to more than 50 per 
cent of the appraised value 
of the farm. The loans 
were to run for three years 
if necessary. During this 
time, the farm loan man 
was getting acquainted 
with the farmers, visiting 
their homes, attending pic- 
nies and community meet- 


tarmers 


ings, and getting a line on 





them as a basis for credit 
when they should visit the 
bank. 
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Bank of Laurel, Miss. 
new friends. 





profitable business to the bank from a radius of 4o miles 





Flower shows are common in the lobby of the First National 


They please customers and make many 





Gradually a few began to come into 
the bank, open accounts, and some to 
apply for loans. 
was granted a loan without any red tape 
of unnecessary expense. 
ever charged for a loan by the First 
National Bank of Laurel and no interest 
If the farmer 
was deserving, had a bankable propos 
tion, and raised his own feed and food 
on the farm, there was no delay. He 
was already known. 
promptly. 

It was soon generally talked that The 


Every deserving man 


No bonus was 


was collected in advance. 


He got his money 


First National Bank of 
Laurel was a friendly bank 
—that farmers felt “at 
home” in the building. The 
first eustomers _ broughi 
their neighbors and these 
brought others and_ the 
number of farm customers 
increased rapidly _ after 


the first two years. 


Poor Farming Programs 
Prevailed 


The bank offered cas 
prizes to induce farmers te 
grow cotton of an ineh ot 
better in length of staple 
and to grow their own com 
and other feed stuff. To 
interest the farm womer 
it was decided to loan 1 
women enough money 
purchase 100 pure bred 
baby chicks of the Barred 
Rock or Rhode Island Rel 
varieties. 

The bank announced the 
various prize offers 
school houses, through the 
papers, and by sending 0 
a cireular with the bank 
statements at the end # 
the month. 
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The results were immediately gratify- 
ing. Over 100 farmers entered the eot- 
ton contest the first year, planting five 
geres each of an improved variety of 
seed. Each was requested to measure 
off five acres and work the crop in his 
own way. He was also required to grow 
his own corn. 

He was asked to keep a diary show- 
ing When the cotton was planted, variety 
of seed used, amount of fertilizer ap- 
plied and how, and was compe'led to 
furnish gin tickets 
ginned at the end of the season. 


showing amount 

Just before picking began, two re 
presentatives of the bank visited the 
field of every contestant—some 
%) miles away—measured the width of 
rows, measured off ten vards of eotton 
in rows in several parts of the fields, 
counted the grown bolls, and later on 
received from the experiment stations 
the number of bolls required to make a 
pound of seed cotton, and the lint out- 
turn of the several varieties. 

From these, a careful estimate 
wade of the production of the contest 
feld. This was checked against gin re- 
turns from tickets furnished by the farm- 
er and where the variation was not more 
than ten per cent from the estimate ar- 
rived at from the boll count, his eot- 
ton was allowed to enter the contest for 
$400 in cash prizes offered by the bank 
for the largest production of lint cotton 
and the largest new cash returns re- 
ceived from the cotton and seed pro- 
dueed on five acres. ] 

The corn contests were handled in the 
same manner. Rows were measured and 
ears counted. Only two well-known 
varieties were allowed to enter and an 
estimate was made of corn production 
also. 


being 


was 


Loans to Farm Women for Chickens 


To the first 100 farm 
made application for chickens, loans 
were made. Many of them, the officers 
of the bank had never seen or heard of 
before. It was decided to accept un- 
secured notes. We expected that there 
might be a loss of $200 or $300. But 
the advertising would be worth that. 
The bank purchased 10,000 pure bred 
baby chicks from a local hatehery for 
Which $1,400 was guaranteed. Each 
Woman signed a note for $14. She was 
given an order on the hatehery which, 
when receipted, was aecepted by the 
bank as a cash deposit of that amount 
to the hatchery’s account. 

The bank required the women to 
auswer two questionnaires during the 
growing season and assisted them in dis- 
Psing of their cockerels. They were 
allowed to pay their notes any time they 
Were ready and stop interest charges. 
Everyone of the 100 women paid the 
notes made the first year in full except 
one widow woman, who asked for and 
“cured an extension. The note was paid 


women who 
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A: 3. a 


But this is just one-fifth of the value of wood 
and wood products which were manufactured 
in Milwaukee during the current year. 


Wagons, automobile bodies and wooden boats 
in the amount of $34,114,412 were made in 


Milwaukee factories. 


Nearly $7,000,000 worth of furniture was 


fashioned here. 


One factory of international fame turned out 
ultra fine interior woodwork and wood 


panelling, 









S AFELY mais in Milicsdheomeds con- 
tainers, nationally advertised products from all 
parts of the United States fare forth to the 
world’s markets. In 1926, the value of these 
containers amounted to $14,671,574. 
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Capital and Surplus 
Ten Million Dollars 























In the development of a great industrial cen- 
ter, a very important part is played by its 
financial leaders. The First Wisconsin has 
behind it three-quarters of acentuty of helpful 
service to Milwaukee's industrial activities 



































FIRST WISCONSI 
NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 


the next year. Each year sinee the plan 
was inaugurated, all women have paid 
their notes. 


Fruit and Vegetable Show in Bank 


Two years ago, a fruit and vegetable 
show was held in the bank lobby. Cash 
prizes of $75 were paid for the best ex- 
hibits of home grown fruits and vege- 
tables. Last year this was repeated and 
more than 150 separate exhibits were 
placed in the bank, farmers coming for 
25 miles to exhibit produce. Everything 
perishable was sold for good prices the 
second day, farmers obtaining several 
hundred dollars from the sale in addi 
tion to the cash prizes received. 
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This year 60 prizes totaling about $100 
was paid for agricultural exhibits. The 
prizes run from 75 cents to $5. In the 
fall $100 will be paid for an exhibit of 
pecans, an innovation this year. 

Twice annually the bank, in ecoopera- 
tion with the Laurel Garden Club, has a 
flower show in the lobby—spring and 
fall—and great interest is manifested. 
Cash prizes of $75 are given for cut 
flowers grown by amateurs in the Laurel 
trade territory. This interests the 
women in Laurel and surrounding towns. 
Farm women are also becoming more 
interested. Flowers in great profusion 
are shown, and there is much friendly 
rivalry among amateur flower growers in 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 


drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 


Statement Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago 


the various shows. 

The bank is encouraging numbers of 
young farmer boys engaged in Smith- 
Hughes school projects by furnishing 
them money with which to purchase pure 
bred pigs or to buy fertilizer and seed 
for cotton and corn projects. The bank 
requires that these notes be endorsed by 
the parents of the boy and by the agri- 
cultural teacher or community leader. 
The results obtained by some of these 


12 to 15-year-old farmer boys have been - 


splendid. In a few years, they too will 
doubtless be successful farm customers 


“The devotee of cut prices visits 
often the tomb of the Profits.” — 


PETER HECO 


of the bank. 


Officers of the bank succeeded in rais- 
ing sufficient money for the establish- 
ment of a é¢anning factory about four 
years ago. At first unsuccessful, it has 
now developed into a profitable indus- 
try enabling farmers for 40 miles around 
Laurel to grow commodities for eanning 
several months in the year, and aiding 
in efforts toward diversification. 

The bank pays half the salary of the 
outside man of the canning factory who 
contracts acreage for the various crops 
to be grown for canning. This factory 


adds many thousands of dollars annually 
to the value of the crops grown in the 
Laurel trade territory. The bank finds 
that it is profitable both directly and jp. 
directly to pay one-half this map, 
salary. He secures considerable pey 
business for the bank and assists mate. 
rially in carrying out a farm program, 


Bank Program Helps Merchants 


The bank started a farm program jp 
the belief that in an agricultural cop. 
munity, if the farmer prospers, all wil) 
prosper and an institution which aids 
him toward prosperity will benefit both 
directly and indirectly. It has proven 
this to be a fact. Many farm customer 
live from 20 to 30 miles from Laurel. 

Banking here, they trade here, coming 
ever good gravel roads in trucks and 
Ford cars to Laurel as a market place, 
This helps local merchants. This in 
turn increases bank deposits and all 
benefit from it. Farmers come to this 
bank from all directions. They are as. 
sisted in every way possible. The bank 
helps them to get seed, assists in dispos- 
ing of their produce, chickens, eggs, and 
so on, and they deposit their money in 
the bank. The First National Bank of 
Laurel never makes a profit on anything 
done for them, being satistied with profits 
made on deposits and on money bor. 
rowed at prevailing interest rates. 


Annual Get-Together in November 

In November of each year, the officers 
of the bank invite all of the contestants 
and their families to come to Laure. 
They are given a free picture show at 
one of the local theaters. The various 
prizes are awarded in cash at that time 
This year, prizes amounting to nearly 
$1,000 will be awarded. After the show, 
one of the best posted agricultunsts 
in the country gives a talk on fam 
ing methods, fertilizing, and sue 
topies. 

Considerable improvement in fam 
methods has been evidenced as a resil! 
of the activities of the bank during the 
past five years. Fertilizer 
liberally used. Crop yields are large. 
Diversification is more generally pri 
ticed. There are more chickens in th 
country than ever before. Several @ 
loads of chickens are now shipped 
of this section annually. Two hatehené 
are now located in Laurel. These siP 
ply the local demand, and baby chieé 
are being shipped to all parts of i 
country. 


is mor 


Gain 3,700 Farm Patrons 


A recent tabulation showed that Tk 
First National Bank of Laurel had ove 
4,000 farmer customers, of whom 8! 
had. savings accounts. When it 8 ® 
membered that when the agricultur 
program was inaugurated, the bank bs 
only about 300 farmer customers apd 

2,258,000 in resources, and now bs: 
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resources of over $4,500,000, it can be 
readily seen that a helpful farm program 
grried out with intelligent vision will 
obtain favorable results. But no banker 
should try it who is not willing to look 
far into the future and await results 
with patience. A banker without vision 


_ beyond a 90-day note had better not 


start a program of agricultural de- 
velopment. He may be very unhappy 
before he obtains results. It cannot be 
aceomplished in a week or even a year. 
It takes time. 

It has been found that not only has 
agricultural development been of as- 
sistance to the best farmers, but it has, 
by reflex action, ben¢fited the personnel 
of the bank. Officers and employes work 
better and try more to please the many 
new customers. 


THE SOUTHWEST BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 


(Continued from page 29) 


round business are 38 theaters with a 
combined seating capacity of 28,000. 
These include summer and winter stock 
companies, road shows, high class vaude- 
ville, and motion picture houses, the na- 
tionally famous Little Theater and the 
municipal auditorium that seats 5,000 
persons. 

Each season, the Chicago Civie Opera 
Company brings its best offerings to 
Dallas and other high class forms of 
entertainment are provided during the 
fall season in the auditorium. 

Dallas hotels have grown in magnifi- 
cence and in hospitality with the city. 
Thirty million dollars are invested in 
the 130 hotels here. Twenty thousand 
visitors can be comfortably housed each 
night. Some of the largest conventions 
have been handled with ease. 

Truly Dallas is a well-balanced city 
where men labor and earn, then trade 
their earnings for comfort and happi- 
ness, 

“It is because of ‘these things” the 
Voiee of the City might say, “that more 
than 15,000 new names are added to the 
Dallas city directory each year.” 


Chain Stores Increase Sales 


In a report of the Federal Reserve 
it is shown that during the first 
%x months of 1927, chain stores selling 
groceries increased their sales 21.4 per 
cent, five and ten cent stores increased 
theix sales 10.4 per cent, chain drug 
lores inereased 15.1 per cent, chain cigar 
Sores increased 3.5 per cent, chain shoe 
sores decreased 0,4 per cent, chain music 
Sores decreased 11.4 per cent and chain 
tandy stores increased 6.4 per cent. 


Dudley C. Monk was recently ap- 
Pointed viee president, trust officer and 
general counsel for the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Tulsa, Okla. 
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Serving the Southwest 


; WELVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN of the country’s 
leading concerns have found at Dallas ideal facil- 


ities for serving the Southwest. They have 
established and are now maintaining at Dallas branch 
factories, distributing branches or sales offices, serving 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico. 


Dallas is located near the geographic center of the Southwest, 
with population and wealth highly concentrated within a radius of 
one hundred and fifty miles. Transportation facilities, favorable 
freight rates, highly developed package car and express service, low 
power and fuel costs, an adequate supply of American-born labor — 
these are some of the factors that have contributed to the remarkable 
growth of Dallas, leading distributing, manufacturing and financial 


* silver. 


center of the Southwest. 


Study the ee analysis of the growth of the Southwest 


during the last twenty- 
as a whole. 


ve years as compared with the United States 
These basic facts explain why the great concerns of the 


country are watching the Southwest with keen interest, realizing 
that it offers greater possibilities for future commercial and industrial 
growth than any other section of the United States. 


Population Increase, 1900 to 1925. .. 


{ The Southwest, 78% 
** (United States, 52% 


Increase in True Value of all Property | The Southwest, 3367 


Increase in Bank Deposits ..... 


tUnited States, 262% 
{ The Southwest, 1905% 
SPREE \United States, 541% 


Increase in Capital Invested in Manu- { The Southwest, 1351% 


SINS Ocak cadaieeccrs 


aecaes (United States, 


397% 


Increase in Value of Mineral Produc- { The Southwest, 7333% 


tion 


ee wad (United States, 


396% 
{ The Southwest, 70% 


eas \ United States, 29% 


DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DALLAS 


A SIMPLE PLAN THAT 


BUILT GOOD WILL 


On Decoration Day, I took my usual 
holiday trip to my home town, Port 
Huron, Michigan, and on Monday, I 
intended to drive my folks out some 
distance from the city and stopped to 
have my gas tank filled. 


A gentleman drove up and asked the 
attendant, “Do you need any change?” 
My first thought was that he was a be- 
lated poker player with a pocket full of 
I heard him introduce himself 
as Gus Eichhorn, manager of the branch 
of the Federal Commercial and Savings 
Bank. The attendant said, “I certainly 
do need change and you do not know, 
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Mr. Eichhorn, how much I appreciate 


this service, as I ran entirely out of 
change yesterday and had no idea how I 
would get along today. 

I learned later that the company own- 
ing the service stations wrote a special 
letter of appreciation for this service. 

—E. H. MelIntosh. 


Walter Kasten, president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
has been elected treasurer of the Mil- 
waukee Community Fund to succeed 
H. O. Seymour, deceased. 


John S. Treanor, has been elected 
president of the State Bank of Monon, 
Monon, Ind. 








ATTERBURY A DIRECTOR 
OF C. AND C. 


General William Wallace Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been eleeted a director of the Con- 
tinental and Com- 
mercial National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Atterbury is 
president and a di- 
rector of the Chicago 
Union Station, West 
Jersey and Seashore 
Railroad, Long Is- 
land Railroad Co. and Washington Ter- 
minal Co. He is vice president and a 
director of the New York Connecting 
Railroad and a director of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad 
and the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 
He is also a trustee of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. and a director 
of the Franklin Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia and Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. 

Mr. Atterbury has been identified with 
railroading since 1886, when, a college 
. graduate, he went to work as an appren- 
tice in the Altoona shops of the Pennsv] 
.vania Railroad. He has been with that 
road continuously except for a leave of 
absence during the period August, 1917, 
to March, 1920. He was then in charge 
of the construction and operation of the 
United States Military Railroads in 
France, with the commission of Briga- 
dier-General in the United States Army, 
and rendered a valuable and conspieu- 
ous service. 


W. W. Atterbury 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
REPUBLIC HAS NEW 
OFFICERS 


The National Bank of The Republic 
of Chicago recently elected Charles S. 
MaeFerran and H. A. MeCreight as vice 
presidents. 

It was announced at the same time 
that an additional dividend of $2.50 per 
share was to be paid on stock owned 
previous to the absorption with the Na- 
tional City Bank. This makes a total 
of $27.50 per share that has been paid 
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from the excess assets that have been held 
in trust since the absorption. 


KLEINDINST PRESIDENT OF 
LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO 
At a meeting of the board of 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
KXleindinst was elected president to fill 
the death of 


the 
George G. 
the vacaney created by 
Jokn A. Kloepfer. 

Mr. Kleindinst oe- 
the unique 
distinction of being 
the first president of 
the Liberty Bank to 
start at the bottom 
of the banking lad- 
der in the bank in 
which he has now 
xchieved the high honor of being its 
president. His career has been marked 
with rapid and sure progress and is one 
of the occasional romances of business. 

For several vears Mr. Kleindinst has 
been in charge of the investments of the 
bank and was very closely associated in 
the operation of the bank Mr. 
Kloepfer, the late president. 

Mr. Kleindinst is also secretary and 
treasurer of the Liberty Bond and Share 
Corporation, and of the Liberty Safe 
Deposit Co. 


cupies 


Geo. G. Kleindinst 


with 


CHARLES B. HULL WITH 
UNION TRUST OF DETROIT 


Vice-President Charles H. Adams, in 
charge of the Bond Division of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit an- 
nounces the association of Charles B. 
Hull with the bond department. 

Mr. Hull has had a broad experience 
in underwriting and 
selling bond issues 
in Michigan, having 
been actively en- 
gaged in the bond 
business in Detroit 
for the past 17 years. 
For two years he 
served as secretary 

of the Michigan group of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association. He also 
served two years as president of the 
Bond Mens Club of Detroit and 
one of the organizers of that club. 

Mr. Hull, during his 17 years of ac- 

tivity in the business, was manager of 


Charles B. Hull 


Was 


the Detroit office of Lee, Higginson &° 


Co. of Boston and New York and of 
Tillotson & Woleott of Cleveland and 
tor eight vears was engaged in business 
for himself. 


RALPH B. WELLS WITH THE 
EQUITABLE IN CHICAGO 


The Equitable Trust Co. of New Yor 
announces that Ralph B. Wells has be. 
come associated with its Chicago Offig 
as a special repre- 
sentative of the Com- 
pany’s investment 
service to banks and 
institutions in the 
Chicago territory. 

Mr. Wells, .a_na- 
tive of Michigan, has 
been associated with 
the investment banking field during bi 
entire business career; gaining his ear) 
experience with Blair & Co. in the Middk 
West; subsequently assuming charge of 
the bond department of the Fidelit 
Trust Co. of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Before joining The Equitable’s Ch: 
cago organization, Mr. Wells was con 
nected with the Atlanta Office of th § 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York. 


Ralph B. Wells 


SHREVEPORT ADVERTISE 
BANK 


In a special financial number of th 
magazine known as “Shreveport” th 
official publication of the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce, the banks 0 
that city are given special attention. 

The First National celebrated its fi 
tieth anniversary in 1927 and a fil 
page is given to this institution. Officer 
of the other banks of the city prepatt 
articles of interest and value to ths 
who read the Shreveport Magazine ® 
these make up quite a large part 
this July number. No doubt the Shrev 
port Chamber of Commerce would be 
glad to send copies of this number ! 
any banker who is interested in seeilt 
how it was handled in this southern él! 


BANK OF ITALY HAS 
NEW OFFICES 
The Bank of Italy and the Banceits!! 
Corporation have announced the sand 
pletion of plans to establish joint offie 
in New York, London, and Chicago. 
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The New York representative has al- 
ready been selected in the person of J. 
(. Ernst, who has been elevated to the 
yice presidency of both the bank and the 
corporation. He came to the bank in 
1919 and for the past five years has been 
an assistant manager of its bond depart- 


ment. He is one of the best known of 
the younger investment bankers in 
(California. 


The plan calls for offices in the heart 
of the New York financial district with 
the eventual acquisition of a building on 
Wall Street. In London and Chicago, 
Leo V. Belden, vice president, will es- 
tablish an office set-up for the two in- 
stitutions which will approach the New 
York representation in importance. 


SHAWMUT CORPORATION 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Shawmut Corporation of Boston 
has recently increased its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000, and surplus 
from $300,000 to $750,000, in order to 
take eare of its steadily growing busi- 
hess. 

It is one of the largest dealers in the 
world in bankers acceptances, and trans- 
acts a complete investment business. I: 
yarticipates in underwritings and offer- 
ings of the larger issues of railroad, 
publie utility, industrial and foreign 
seeurities and also specializes in United 
States government obligations. 

The Shawmut Corporation’s main of 
fiee is in the Shawmut Bank Building at 
40 Water Street, Boston, and it main- 
tains branch offices in the Park Square 
Building, Boston; at 120 Broadway, 
New York City; the Packard Building, 
Philadelphia; and in the Rookery Build- 
ing, Chieago. All offices are inter-con- 
nected by a private wire system which 
makes it possible for investors to ob- 
tain instant execution of orders in the 
warkets of any of these cities. 

A central statistical organization is 
maintained in Boston for the benefit of 
its clients in all cities. 


LIBERAL DIVIDENDS BY 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


An announcement made by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board shows that divi- 
dends of the 12 Federal Land Banks 
totaled $19,614,598.87 as of June 30, 
1927. The total liabilities and net worth 
of the 12 banks at the close of business 
June 30 amounted to $1,211,652,786.90. 
The het mortgage loans totaled $1,130,- 
647,908.35. Cash on hand and in banks 
amounts to $25,471,753.91. The item 
of real estate acquired and charged off 
amounts to $14,004,738.44. It is the 
Practice of the banks to charge off any 
real estate as soon as it must be taken 
w foreclosure. 
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When a bank passes the 

century mark it deserves 

more than passing con- 

sideration. The Chemical 

offers you the cumulative, 

uninterrupted experience 
of 103 years. 


THE 


HEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 


CLEVELAND TRUST NOW HAS 
CAPITAL OF $15,000,000 


The capital and surplus of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. has been inereased to 
$15,000,000. The additional stoek has all 
been sold to stockholders at $160 a share 
on the basis of approximately 16 per cent 
of holdings. Subscription rights have 
been listed on the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change at about 22 during the last few 
weeks, while the stock itself has been 
selling around 305 ex-rights. 

The inerease, according to Harris 
Creech, president of the bank, is in ae- 
cordance with the policy of the company 
to inerease its capital stock as the insti- 
tution’s growth requires. This is the 
sixth time the capital has been increased, 
reflecting a growth from $500,000 capi- 
tal in 1895 when the bank was estab- 
lished. 
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We are sorry to record the death of 
Henry O. Seymour, president of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company and 
executive vice president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. 
He was also vice president of the First 
Wisconsin company. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lueas was elected 
president of the First National Bank of 
Columbus, Indiana, sueceeding her late 
nephew, Francis J. Crump. Mrs. Lueas 
has been serving as vice president of the 
bank for some time and when she was 
advanced to the presidency her son, 
George H. Lueas, a member of the board 
of directors, was selected as vice presi- 
dent.. Francis T. Crump was added to 
the board of directors. 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL IS 
90 YEARS OLD 


HE Chase National Bank of New 

York City was opened for business 
September 20, 1877, with a capital of 
$300,000. Two men prominent in the 
organization were John Thompson and 
his son Samuel C. Thompson. Both 
were well known in the Wall Street of 
those days. He and his son, had or- 
ganized the First National Bank in New 
York and remained its active managers 
until 1877. At that time they sold their 
interests and took up the task of start- 
ing a new bank named in honor of Sal- 
mon P. Chase who was known as “the 
father of all national banks.” 

During the first three months of its 
existence, the deposits grew to $629,000. 
In January, 1884 the total deposits were 
$6,096,000. 

The first increase in capital was made 
July 1, 1887, at which time the share- 
holders bought $200,000 of new stock. 
In January, 1888 the statement of the 
bank showed total deposits $8,540,000. 
On December 31, 1897 the capital was 
increased to $1,000,000, and a eash div- 
idend of $500,000 was declared at the 
same time. On January 3, 1899 the 
statement showed deposits $43,600,000. 

February 9, 1904, is the date on which 
A. Barton Hepburn was elected presi- 
dent and on that same day, Albert H. 
Wiggin was added to the directors and 
was made a vice president. In less than 
three years the deposits increased ap- 





Correspondent 
in Cleveland 


is your representative here 
and you look for prompt- 
ness, efficiency and true 
co-operation in the hand- 
ling of your transactions. 


You are assured of all 
these when you send your 
items to The Midland. 


MIDLAND 
BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over £28,000,000.00 
































proximately $17,000,000 and it was ap- 
parent that the capitalization should be 
enlarged. On December 12, 1906, the 
capital was increased from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 and a 40 per cent dividend 
declared. 

On January 11, 1911, Mr. Hepburn 
was elected chairman of the board and 
Mr. Wiggin became the active head as 
president. Previous to this the Chase 
National had been largely a bank for 
banks. Emphasis had been laid on in- 
creasing its list of correspondents rather 
than on serving industry direct. Mr. 
Wiggin established a policy which has 
resulted in making it a bank of industry, 
and manufacture happiness. 

On October 2, 1916, $5,000,000 was 
added to capital and $5,000,000 was 
added to surplus taking it from un- 
divided profits. This left the bank with 
$10,000,000 capital; $10,000,000 surplus 
and undivided profits of $1,372,000. 
The deposits on this date were $273,- 
000,000. 

On September 12, 1917, an advisory 
board was created with A. Barton Hep- 
burn as its chairman, Mr. Wiggen was 


elected as chairman of the board of 4. 
rectors and E. V. R. Thayer, of Boston, 
was made president. 

On January 20, 1920, the capital was 
again increased ; this time to $15,000,009, 
Deposits were then $388,000,000. Foy 
months later the surplus was increased 
to $15,000,000 taking the money from 
undivided profits. 

In 1921 the Metropolitan Nationaj 
Bank was merged with the Chase, the 
former offices of the Metropolitan be. 
coming branches of the Chase. At this 
time, the capital was $20,000,000; sur. 
plus and profits $21,104,000 and de 
posits $359,000,000. 

In 1925, the bank acquired from the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation 
three foreign branches, one in Havana, 
Cuba, one in Panama City and one ip 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

In 1926 the Chase absorbed the Me 
chanics and Metals National Bank, the 
consolidation giving the Chase a capital 
of $40,000,000. The officers at this time 
were as follows: Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the board; Gates VW, 
MecGarrah, chairman of the executive 
committee; John McHugh, president. 
On May 1, Mr. MecGarrah resigned tu 
become chairman of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

The Chase now in its fiftieth year has 
total resources of over one billion dollars 
and to meet its future needs and in cele- 
bration of its 50 years of growth it is 
now erecting a 38-story building. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
MEET AT WEST BADEN 


NUSUAL interest attaches to this 

year’s annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association to be 
held at West Baden Springs, Indiana, 
September 12, 13, 14 and 15. This is 
the first time that this association has 
made all of its own arrangements and 
held its convention by itself. 

The general theme of the program is: 
Getting, keeping, and developing profit- 
able business. 

Such subjects as the following will be 
discussed : 


“What business is profitable?” 

“Building Business in Towns Less 
than 5,000.” 

“Building Business in Towns 5,000 to 
10,000.” 

“Building Business in Towns 10,000 to 
25,000.” 

“How a_ Successful 
Plans His Advertising.” 

“How a Suecessful Financial Institu- 
tion Plans Its Advertising.” 


Manufacturer 


“How to Sell Your Advertising Pr- 
gram” 

In addition to these general diseuw 
sions will be special department sessions 
including the following: 

Commercial, investment, saving, trust 
sales, business extension, trust advertis 
ing. 

The Indiana Bankers’ Association ha 
sent out a special invitation to members 
of the F. A. A. assuring them of th 
interest of the Indiana Bankers in th 
convention and promising true Hoosiet 
hospitality. 

The golf committee announces a gol! 
tournament to start at 2 P. M. September 
12 on the lower course at West Bades 
Springs Hotel. The committee a 
nounces that Gus Handerson has tossed 
into the ring a “president’s cup”, whi 
will be presented annually to the playe 
making the low net score. Gus bis 
specified that the first man to win thi 
cup for 13 consecutive years will be 
entitled to hold it permanently. 
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A. I. B. ELECTS OFFICERS 
FOR NEW YEAR 


At its annual meeting in Detroit, the 
American Institute of Banking elected 
the following officers for the coming 
twelve months. 








ESTABLISHED 1879 


The Responsibility 
of Your 
Chicago Correspondent 





Feeling that an added responsibility is attached 
to business transacted at a distance, the State 
Bank of Chicago directs every consideration 
and attention to the handling of all out-of-town 
items. The ample resources of this institution, 
its broad experience of forty-seven years and its 
many facilities merit your consideration when 
selecting a Chicago correspondent. 





The new home of the State Bank of Chicago—now 
being erected at La Salle and Monroe Streets—will 
provide increased facilities for out-of-town customers. 


P. R. WILLIAMS 


P. R. Williams, vice president of the 
Los Angeles Bank of Italy, president. 

Frank M. Totten of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, vice president. 

The following were elected to the ex- 
ecutive council: J. R. Parrish, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; W. C. Richards, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, C. E. Lindquist, Tacoma, Wash., 
and Paul Angell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


Directors of the State Bank of Chi- 
tago recently adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending an increase in the capital 
stock of the bank from $2,500,000, to 
$5,000,000. Stockholders were given 
the right to buy the new stock at $100 
per share. The stock of the bank is 
how quoted at $800 per share. 

This action has been under considera- 
tion for some time but has been held in 
abeyance until the building program 
was well under way. Early in the com- 
ing year the bank expects to be in its 
new quarters in the building now being 
erected. Anticipating, as the directors 
do, an expansion in business, it seems 
advisable to increase the capital suffi- 
tently to meet the requirements of its 
customers. 

From its organization, the bank has 
shown good earnings in excess of the 
dividends paid, until now it has aceum- 
ulated a comparatively large surplus and 
undivided profits account, all earned, 
which it is believed fully warrants this 
merease in capital and on such terms as 


will mean favorable rights to the stock- 
Iders. 


Henry A. Haucan 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 


State 
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A Trust Company 
LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


UNDIVIDED 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice Chairmanof the Board 


Bank 
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$10,000,000 | 








Registered Mail Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


TWO LOS ANGELES 
BANKS MERGED 


The Pacifice-Southwest Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank has been merged with the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles ac- 
cording to a statement by president 
Henry M. Robinson. In his statement 
he says, “We have had this consolidation 
under consideration for many months, 
but it was made more definitely desira- 
ble by the passage of the McFadden 
Act.” 

J. M. Elliott will be chairman of the 


*‘Some men would use carrier 

pigeons to save the post, were 

they sure of their return.’’— 
PETER HECO 


board and Henry M. Robinson will be 
the active head as president. 

The capital of the First National Bank 
will be inereased to $12,250,000 and its 
surplus to $8,000,000. Advantage has 
been taken of the new provisions in the 
MeFadden Act and the par value of 
shares has been reduced from $100 to 
$25. There will therefore be 490,000 
shares. 


F. P. MeElwrath, was recently elect- 
ed president of the First National Bank 
of Ennis, Texas. 
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FIRST NATIONAL OF SHREVEPORT 
CELEBRATES 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Reading from left to right, first row, W. B. Jacobs, cashier, Andrew Querbes, 
president, (J. Homer Jordan, vice president does not appear in the picture) 


W. L. Young, vice president, R. B. McPherson, assistant vice president. 


Back 


row, O. L. Taylor, auditor, P. A. Singlust, assistant cashier, H. C. Teacle, 
assistant cashier, J. P. Sealy, assistant cashier. 


HE First National Bank of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana paused and turned 
aside from the regular routine of bank- 
ing recently not only to take regular 
record of its semi-annual progress but 
to review 50 years of progress and pros- 


perity as a dominant factor in the busi- 
ness life of Shreveport. July second 
was celebrated as the “Golden Jubilee” 
of the First National Bank and it 
glanced back over a proud record find- 
ing many facts of importance that ac- 





NOTICE TO BOND HOLDERS 


Notice is hereby given to the owners and holders of, and all persons 
interested in the following-described Street Improvement Bonds of the 
City of Kingfisher, Oklahoma, in Kingfisher County, (Issued for paving 
the streets thereof), that I, R. F. Carroll, City Treasurer of said City, now 
have or will have on hand, in my official capacity, sufficient money to 
take up the following described paving bonds of said City, of the denom- 
ination of $500.00 each, by paying the same in full on the First Day of 
September, 1927, the date the above bonds become due. To Wit: 


SERIES DISTRICTS 


1 1 


NUMBER OF BONDS NUMBERS IN SERIES 


114 to 163 Ine. 
12 and 13 

5 

16 to 23 Ine. 
16—17-18-19 

9 and 10. 


ou 
ae Ww © 


— 


6 6 


i) 


Said owners and holders of the same will be paid the amounts due to 
them upon presentation of the same to me, and will cease to draw interest 
thereon after said First day of September, 1927, of which fact said owners 
and holders thereof will take due notice. 


I would like to locate and buy the following bonds of Kingfisher City 
hall issue due Dec. 1, 1927, numbered as follows: 22-23-24, together with 
Kingfisher Water Works Bonds due March 1928 and numbered as follows: 
11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20. The above bonds are of $1,000.00 denomi- 
nation each. 


Dated this 30th day of July, 1927. 


R. F. CARROLL 
City TREASURER OF City OF KINGFISHER 
KINGFISHER, OKLA. 








counted for the position of esteem that 
this institution holds in the 
lite of Shreveport. 


finaneia 


Among the outstanding features js th 
fact that only four presidents have gj. 
rected its policies during the past 5 
years. It was in 1877 that the Banking 
House of E. 


doors for a general banking business 


& B. Jaeobs opened its 


Its founders had been engaged as whole. 
sale merchants and cotton 
Shreveport for many years. 


factors jp 


Nine years later, on November 2nd, 
1886 the institution became the Firs 
National Bank of Shreveport and is noy 
Louisiana’s oldest national bank. The 
history of this bank has been one of um. 
usual success’ from the very beginning, 
in that its affairs have never been en. 
tangled and in its 50 years of service it 
has never been in financial difficulty o 
had to seek assistance. This, notwith. 
standing the memorable panie of 189 
and that of 1907. In the latter instanee, 
when banks throughout the country were 
issuing “seript” in lieu of money the 
First National continued to pay with 
real money. 

Andrew Querbes the present president 
of the bank is well known. His serviee 
to Shreveport and community covers a 
vast field and extends in 
tions. 


many diree- 

The only surviving member of the 
family of founders now actively con- 
nected with the bank is W. B. Jacobs. 
present cashier, grandson of Edward 
Jacobs, founder of the institution, and 
son of W. B. Jacobs, its first eashier and 
second president. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 
MEET IN DENVER 


The fourteenth annual convention o 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
America, to be held this year in Denver, 
September 12-16, will treat a wit 
variety of topies relating to farm an 
city mortgage investments. 

There will be a careful consideration 
of the McFadden Act from the stané- 
point of its effect on mortgage banking 

The convention will hear the repo 
of a special committee to consider th 
adoption of a formal code of ethies et 
bodying standards ' 
onee best safeguarding the investor a" 


as i 


recognized 


. serving the needs of the borrower. 4 


eareful study of conditions made by th 
board of governors during the year, & 
pecially regarding current tendencies # 
the financing of large construction p@ 
jects will be available for the conve 
tion’s use in this connection. 
Consideration of the various farm ® 
lief plans put forward during the p®* 
year and possibly recommendations ™ 
garding the character of relief best eal 
culated to meet the requirements both 
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of the farmer and investor will be a 
feature of the convention. In this con- 
nection the convention will hear leading 
experts in farm and investment eco- 
nomies and will study the results of def- 
jnite research work conducted by the 
association during the year under the 
direction of President E. D. Schumacher, 
ef Richmond, Virginia. 

According to Walter B. Kester, see- 
retary, the association during the last 
18 months has enjoyed the 
growth in its history. of 13 years and in 
this connection it is noteworthy that 
only those concerns whose practices 
square with the highest ethieal stand- 
ards advoeated by the association have 
been admitted to membership, the list of 
prospective members having been care- 
fully seanned and chosen. f 


greatest 






WHAT THE NORTHWEST 
OFFERS IN INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 23) 










out of every 54% consumers has an elee- 
trie range. 

Great progress has also been made by 
this company in developing the use of 
electricity on farms. This progress has 
been made quite largely by having com- 
pany engineers work out new equipment 
for farm use. When farmers have been 
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The location of twelve hydro- 
electric power stations, all owned 
by the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Co. 


provided with equipment that would 
take care of the various farm jobs, they 
have readily taken up with the new 
power and by this process of develop- 
ment the selling of current to farmers 
has beeome profitable. 


Timber Properties Enormous 
_ The largest body of standing timber 
mm the United States is said to be on the 
Olympie Peninsula and the industry 
Which is most likely to provide invest- 
ment opportunities for eastern capital 
s the lumber industry. 













The largest company operating in this 
section is the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
which is believed to be the largest lum- 
ber manufacturer and distributor in the 
world under single ownership. The 
business is a complete industrial unit, 
comprising the ownership of raw mate- 
rial which it manufactures, wholesales, 
and retails. 

During 1926 this company issued first 
mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds to the extent of $8,720,000. A 
large part of this issue found its way 
to eastern markets. 


While there is still a shortage of manu- 
facturing plants in the northwest terri- 
tory, A. W. Leonard, president of the 
Puget Sound Power and Light Co., 


says, “It is my opinion that the indus- 
trial growth of this district will, within 
the next five years exceed that of any 
other similar period.” 
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Friendly Service 


|: emeaas availing themselves of | 

our extensive and perfected 
facilities offer their depositors the 
widest service possible . | 
bank lends a personal note to all 
dealings, one born of a friendly 
interest and a desire to serve. 


‘oye 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 





RESOURCES EXCEED 100 MILLION DOLLARS 
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MID-CONTINENT 
FIDUCIARY CONFERENCE 


Bankers and trust company officials 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul will be 
hosts to fiduciary officials from 19 other 
states September 1, 2, and 3, the dates 
set for the Mid-Continent Fiduciary con- 
ference of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The conference is to be a Twin City 
meeting, and the general committee in 
charge of arrangements will be composed 
equally of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
bank and trust company officials. 

Mr. Charles V. Smith, vice president 
of the Minnesota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected general chairman. 


H. A. Graham was recently elected 
president of the Fox Lake State Bank, 
Fox Lake, Il. 
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NEW BUSINESS CAMPAIGN 
FOR TRAVEL BUREAU 


A contest for business for the travel 
bureau, of California Bank, Los Angeles, 


Time Out’ for Business 


An important telegram for an official of a bank in the 
Northwest cameto the Union Trust Company—its Chicago 
correspondent. We were requested to make every efiort 
to forward and deliver it to the banker who had passed 
through Chicago en route to a southern city. 


In 10 minutes, via our private wire to New Orleans, we 
traced the bank official to a Gulf Coast golf course, located 
a private telephone wire direct to the club house, and 
delivered the message on the fifth green. On his return 
through Chicago, he again called at the Bank to express 


his gratitude. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


Harry A, WHEELER 
President 


Craic B, HazLeEwoop 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


- CHICAGO 


A Thoroughly Satisfactory Chicago Correspondent 


NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 


Ask for Folder B. M. 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. Co. 


412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rd St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


Envelopes for Every Purpose 
Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


THREE BANK MERGERS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


A tendency toward increasing the size 
of banks in Australia is apparent from 
the fact that three mergers have already 
become effective. They are as follows: 
The Bank of Victoria merged with the 
Commercial Banking Company of Syd- 
ney. The Western Australian Bank 
was absorbed by the Bank of New South 
Wales and the Royal Bank of Australia 
was combined with the English, Scottish, 
and Australian Bank. Other mergers 
are expected. 


Jacob C. Klinck was recently elected 
president of the Kings Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York. 


was conducted among the employes, 





i. 


A. S. Stanford, Jr. of the Cali- 
fornia Travel Bureau presents Miss 
Kathleen Scott with first prize. 


Two prizes were offered for the highest 
aggregate amounts of travel business 
secured, as follows: 

First prize, two first class round trip 
tickets from Los Angeles to Victoria, 
B. C. on the Steamship “EMMA ALEX- 
ANDER” of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
with motor trip around the Island of 
Victoria included. 

Second prize, one round trip ticket 
to Portland, via San Francisco. 

The winner of the first prize was Miss 
Kathleen Scott, an employe at the Santa 
Monica branch. Miss Scott made a 
splendid showing during the contest pro- 
ducing 11 profitable customers and 4 
total of $5,814 in travel business. The 
second prize was won by Miss Margaret 
Johnston, an employe of the Pomona 
Commercial and Savings Bank, an affili- 
ation of California Bank, with a total 
of $4,245. Thirty branches of Califor- 
nia Bank brought in travel business i 
the campaign evidencing that the major- 
ity of the employes of California Bank 
are taking an active interest in the Cal- 
ifornia Travel Bureau as a means of 
service to the customers of the bank. 


Announcement has been made by 
Luther D. Thomas, president, of the elee- 
tion of two new directors for Fidelity 
Trust Co. of Detroit. They are William 
P. Holliday and Gilbert L. Daano, both 
prominent for many years in Michigan 
financial and business circles. 
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to customers— 


opportunities, and other s 
veniences for those engag 
trade— 


trust service. 


100 Broadway 


A SUGGESTION TO PROMOTE 
A. I. B. MEMBERSHIP 


There frequently comes to our atten- 
tion instances where various business 
correspondence courses are taken up by 
bank men who would better profit 
through the various American Institute 
of Banking courses. The reason that 
the Institute is not as successful in sign- 
ing up the bank employe as the concerns 
referred to is that the latter employ 
capable field men whose sole occupation 
is to conduct that particular work. I be- 
lieve that the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation could well afford to add to the 
splendid support already given by pro- 
viding high class experienced men at at- 
tractive remuneration, whose sole duty 
would be to put the Institute before the 
bank exeeutives of the nation. These 
men must be of sufficient quality to in- 
sure respectful attention of bank execu- 
tives in making their calls and of the 
employe in reaching them—Henry M. 
Hart, vice president, City National Bank, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


The American Exchange Irving Trust 
Co. of New York has announced the 
Promotions of Wallace Benedict, Alex- 
ander G. Irvine and Harold D. Penning- 
ton to assistant vice presidents, and of 
Henry C. Betjemann, William Macalis- 
ter, Jr. and Eugene G. Mahoney to as- 
sistant secretaries. 


The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


ODERN, comprehensive 
commercial banking facili- 
ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
ial con- 


in foreign 
Exceptional facilities for the admin= 
istration of personal and corporate 


trusts, developed through long ex- 


perience covering the entire field of 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $32,000,000 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 





to 


GENEVIEVE M. NEVIN 
HEADS A. I. B. WOMEN 


Delegates to the recent A. I. B. con- 
vention at Detroit elected Genevieve M. 
Nevin chairman of the Institute’s na- 
tional women’s committee. 

Miss Nevin has had long banking ex- 
perience with the 
Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minne- 
apolis. She entered 
the Northwestern in 
1917, and worked in 
the proof, bookkeep- 
ing, transit, and 
other departments. 
For three years she was ladies’ teller. 
She is now serving as general office sec- 
retary, coordinating the work of several 
departments—advertising, business ex- 
tension, research. 





Genevive Nevin 


In Minneapolis, bank women were 
long without the privilege of full mem- 
bership in the A. I. B. Last year Miss 
Nevin called a meeting. Committees 
were appointed. Soon the efforts of 
Miss Nevin and her associates were re- 
warded and the Minneapolis chapter ad- 
mitted bank women to active member- 
ship. 

Technically, Miss Nevin’s work as na- 
tional chairman is the same as the work 
of the president of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. She will direct the 
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Greatest Asset 


A bank’s greatest asset is the 
good-will of its depositors. 
thing that contributes to this good- 
will—this asset-—is worth while. 

The visible protection which 
checks on National Safety Paper 
afford and their obvious high qual- 
ity, do much to build good-will. 

Specify National Safety Paper 


Any- 


your printer, stationer, or 


lithographer. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





activites of the 9,000 women members. 
Nearly 4,000 of these are now enrolled 
in study classes and some 500 hold the 
standard certificate for satisfactory com- 
pletion of A. I. B. courses. 


CONVENTION DATES 





NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


MID-CONTINENT FIDUCIARY 
CONFERENCE 
SOR Si Se Bist scetewsesaee Minneapolis 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 
September 12, 13, 14, 15, .West Baden, Ind. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSN. 
OF AMERICA 
Bagh. WOMB fac dooce ai senace: Denver 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN. 
OF AMERICA 
Week of Sept. 25......... Seattle, Wash. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSN. 
Sept. 26-27-28 ............ Newport, R. I. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
October 34-89... i cckccee: Houston, Tex. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


ARIZONA 
October 13-14 


INDIANA 
September 21-22............ Indianapolis 


NEW MEXICO 
Gateher GOGR. 65. cisicadarhccans Deming 


SELF-SUPPORTING BRAZIL 


How the largest republic of South America 
has developed from a one-crop nation into a 
country that now produces most of its own needs 


N 1913, Brazil raised over 75 per cent 
of the world’s supply of coffee and 
exported most of her crop. She pro- 
duced a little rubber and together, these 
two made up 80 per cent of the value 
of her exports. Brazil was practically 
“ one-crop nation. 

At the outbreak of the World War, 
she first lost the trade of the Central 
Powers for her coffee as a result of an 
embargo, and then the trade of the 
Allies by reason of import restrictions. 
Se Brazil was compelled to rely more 
upon her own resources. The only thing 
that could be done was to adopt a plan 
of diversification of agriculture, for at 
that time Brazil was dependent almost 
entirely upon agriculture. 


As a result of this foreed diversifiea- 
tion, Brazil now produces, rice, cocoa, 
cotton, maté, chilled meats, tobaceo and 
a large amount of cereals and fruits. 

Before the Great War, Brazil import- 
ed rice for domestic consumption, now 
she has a surplus for export. From one 
ton of chilled meat exported in 1914, 
in 1923 this trade had grown to over 
76,000 tons. 


Manufacture Increasing 


In the last 20 years, production of 
cotton has tripled in Brazil. Both 
federal and state governments have en- 
couraged this diversification. They 
have brought about the immigration of 
peasant farmers, have distributed seeds 





and given free instruction in the rais- 
ing of new crops. 

But the raising of agricultural crops 
for consumption is not the only effeet 
of the World War, Brazil is rapidly be- 
Brazil 
has learned that she can actually manu- 
facture as well and as cheaply as other 
countries. She is making binder 
twine and jute for bagging her coffee. 
These are made from native fibres. She 
now makes 
kaolin deposits, furniture from her na- 


coming a manufacturing nation. 


now 


poreelain from her own 
tive wood, safety matches from Parana 
pine, iron products, including agricul- 
tural machinery from the “mountains of 
in Minas Geraes. 

Because of her immense ore deposits 


ore” 
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Iguazu Falls, one of the many sources of cheap power in Brazil. It is described as “several Niagaras in one.” 















and her super-abundance of cheap water 
power Brazil now seems likely to be- 
come one of the large steel producing 
nations of the world. 

The 1920 census showed that Brazil 
had at that time 19,734 factories. Ten 
years ago, rubber ranked next to coffee 
as the second most valuable product of 
the country. Today cotton cloth, a 
manufactured article, comes immediately 
after coffee in total worth. The textile 
industry in Brazil employs over 128,000 
persons and this industry has developed 
from the manufacture of plain cloths to 
the more complicated and finer weaves. 
In 1924 over 1% million pounds of 
doth was shipped abroad. 

Factories in Brazil now manufacture 
hats and shoes sufficient to meet the home 
demand. 





What Is Lacking 


One thing that Brazil lacks for the 
more rapid expansion of industry is 


man power. Immigration has been en- 


couraged for some time and the census 
of 1920 shows that 60 per cent of the 
people in Brazil are white and only 12 
per cent negroes. The population of 
Brazil in 1872 was 10,100,000 and in 
1920, 30,600,000. 


In size, Brazil is the fourth largest 
country in the world. It has an area 
greater than the United States exclusive 
of Alaska and it covers 40 per cent of 
the South American continent. It is 
said that no country not even our own, 
possesses so large a proportion of land 
available for the support of human life. 

All kinds of vegetation, including both 
tropical and temperate zone types, 
fourish in this country. Its forests eon- 
tain a wide variety of lumber for con- 
struction as well as dye woods, aromatic 
woods and cabinet woods. 

While Brazil is known for its plant 
and timber resources they are actually 
Surpassed by her mineral wealth. Al- 
though gold mining is an infant indus- 
ry, it has yielded over $500,000,000 in 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
\$5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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BANK 


LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


193 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


: 20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C. 3 
Foreign Depts. | “Np MOSLEY ST. MANCHESTER 


gold. It has mines of diamonds, plat- 
inum, silver, and radioactive substances, 
copper, lead, aluminum, and manganese. 
She is said to have the largest deposit of 
iron ore in the world. 


Water Power Abundant 


Brazil has such a super-abundance of 
hydro-electric power that she can meet 
all her needs for power from this source 
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alone. It has been estimated that 50,- 
000,000 horsepower is readily available. 

Brazil not only has the largest river 
basin of any country in the world, but 
probably has more navigable rivers than 
any other nation. The Amazon is nav- 
igable for over 2,300 miles. Her total 
river mileage is approximately 30,000 
miles. Her coast line is 5,000 miles long 
and there are many fine ports, some of 
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IMPORTS 
EXPORTS 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8. MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES and AGENCIES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorised & Subscribed Capital 

Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Fund & Undivided Profits $10,865,215 
$20,865,215 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Mail 
and Telegraphic Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and 
collects Bills of Exchange, and conducts every other description of 
banking business with New Zealand. 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates nearly 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has Offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Agquitamia, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London, 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 


“How frequent fine words go by NEED ENVELOPES? 


in fra lopes.”— 
post im frayed eavelopes. WRITE HECO—CHICAGO 
PATENTS & OO Brixcs 
Business from non-resident attorneys and THE 

best serves. Attorneys and ‘benkers having annem 

clients who wish to patent inventions are in- BANKERS MONTHLY 
vited to write for full particulars and terms. 

WATSON. E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer REGULARLY FOR ONE YEAR 
724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


which are developed and some of which 
are not. The harbor of Rio De Janeiro 
is one of the finest in the world. 

Until very recently, Brazil has relied 
upon custom receipts almost entirely for 
the income of the federal government. 
Brazil has now imposed an income tax 
and is collecting more revenue than 
ever before. But before this additional 
income was provided, Brazil had de. 
veloped a national debt aggregating 
$630,000,000 in foreign obligations, 
$298,000,000 in internal loans, and 
$220,000,000 in bonds of the various 
states. 

Brazil now has a central bank modeled 
after our Federal Reserve System and 
this is greatly aiding in stabilizing finan- 
cial matters of the country. 

We have had many opportunities in 
recent months to aid Brazil in develop- 
ing its resources. For example during 
the second quarter of 1927, Brazilian 
securities were floated in the United 
States to the extent of $5,900,000. There 
will probably be many other issues of- 
fered in the coming ‘months. Brazil is 
a country to watch for it resembles our 
own country in resources and develop- 
ment perhaps more than any other coun- 
try in the world. 


COLOMBIAN FINANCE IN 
SPLENDID SHAPE 


How United States business methods 
are being used to revitalize and develop 
the neighboring countries in South 
America is demonstrated by figures just 
issued to show that for five years Colom- 
bia has maintained its peso at par with 
the dollar, largely through the adoption 
of United States principles of _fiseal 
management. For the six months en¢- 
ing June, 1927, the peso has shown an 
average value of 97.92, or 59 points 
above par—the only currency in South 
America to remain at a premium over 
the United States dollar. 


By putting into effect the comprehen- 
sive plans of the Kemmerer Commission, 
sent from the United States in 1922, the 
the Colombian government immediately 
overcame the long persistent depression 
in its currency without artificial pegging 
or management. The central bank of 
issue which was then established, in line 
with the commission’s recommendations, 
ushered in a full return to the gold 
standard which has since been mail- 
tained. 

As a result, in large part, of the fiscal 
reforms submitted by the Kemmerer 
commission, Colombia is enjoying W 
precedented prosperity and is the only 
country in South America to report 4 
steady reduction in its national debt, 
this item now amounting to less than 
$3.50 per capita. In consequence, the 
country is attracting large amounts of 
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capital from the United States, to be 
used for the development of its exten- 
sive natural resources. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from page 6) 

“And I was so sure I was not over- 
drawn! What shall I say to John? 

“Fear of the neighbors’ curious ears 
inakes it imperative that I admit this 
man immediately to a more private con- 
sultation room than the front poreh. I 
admit him, only to find that he does not 
represent my bank, but another one 
which wants me to open a savings ac- 
count. I assure him I have all the bank 
accounts for which my meager funds 
have need. 


“He assures me that I know nothing 
of finance and points out to me the vir- 
tues of thrift. I reply rather tepidly 
that I am not interested in his proposi- 
tion, and I endeavor to dismiss him 
politely. He then takes out of his pocket 
a string of cheap imitation pearl beads 
which he says his bank will present to 
me if I open an account. I am still 
tepid. 

“Next he shows me the unique sav- 
ings bank in the form of a leather-bound 
book which his bank will lend me for 
the deposit of my dimes. I still refuse 
to be converted, and essay another dis- 
missal. ‘ 

“Then he becomes a bit—well, I would 
call it ‘smart-alecky’. He tells me, in 
effect, that that is the trouble with 
women; that they never know a good 
thing when they see it, and that it is a 
waste of a valuable man’s time to try 
to make an ignorant person understand 
a great truth. Of course, he doesn’t say 
it in just that many words, but his mean- 
ing is clear. He feels that I have wasted 
his time and he quits the scene with 
great dignity.” 

7 * 7 * 
NEW list of chain store headquar- 
ters includes 4,903 classified in 30 


lines of business. 
* - 7” . 


F. A. A. Does Good Work 


N a review of the first six months’ work 

of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, since he was made president, C. H. 
Handerson shows these interesting in- 
dications of real activity: During this 
time there was a 75 per cent reduction 
in membership cancellations and a 50 
per cent increase in membership. There 
were 225 men actually engaged in com- 
mittee work. Certainly this is an un- 
usually fine showing. We congratulate 
“Gus” and the rest of the officers and 
committee men. They are not only help- 
ing themselves and their banks, but the 
country as a whole. 











NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 


($5= £1.) 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,150 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
BANKS. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PATENT 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724-9th St.. Washington. D. OC. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 


Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, —ae 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 


SAFES—Used, Screw Door, Bank Safes, 


posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. John Murray, 126 E 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 6*—12 ti 


Steel Strong 
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PROMPT ATTENTION 


To Your Buying Problems 


Manufacturers are request- 
ed to send their latest cat- 
alogs, advertising matter, 
and all other data to “The 
Bankers’ Secretary.” 


SIMPLY 


Pw you frequently puzzled when con- 
sidering the purchase of new supplies, 
equipment and devices? 


That is, don’t you frequently wish you 
could obtain accurate buying information at 
a minute’s notice? 


Every banker does, and that’s why the 
‘‘Bankers’ Secretary”’ was originated. 


Almost the very minute your inquiry arrives 
the ‘‘Secretary”’ starts things moving. You 
receive, often by return mail, a complete and 
accurate list of houses from which you can 
obtain the products or services you desire. 
Other data also follow that show you just 
how and where to buy to advantage. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY,” Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 
Checked below are items I am interested in buying and about which I wish you to give me the 


latest information: 


ODO Advertising, Bank 

D Advertising, Direct Mail 

D Advertising, Window Display 

DArchitectural Service 

OBooklets, Advertising 

OBandit Resisting Fixtures 

OOBookkeepers’ Desks 

OBoxes, Safety Deposit 

OBulletin Boards 

OCheck and Deposit Slip Dis- 
pensers 

OOCheck Endorsers 

OO Christmas Savings 

€ Designers, Interior 

O Designers, Vault 

ODesks, Mechanical Posting 


ODoors, Vault Automatic Locking ONew Account Solicitation 
Device ONight Deposit Safes 

OEngraving ONovelties, Advertising 

OEnvelopes OPass Books 

OEquipment, Bank and Office OSafety Paper 

OFiles OSavings Banks, Home and 

OFireproof Safes Pocket 

OForms, Bank OSigns, Outdoor 

OGlass, Bullet Proof O Signs, Indoor 

OHold-Up Alarms OSigns, Changeable 

OInterest Calculators OSystems, Machine Bookkeeping 

OLedger Posting and Statement OTrust Advertising 
Machines O Vault Lockers 

OLining Equipment OVault Reinforcing 

OLocks, Time and Combination O Vault Systematizers 

CO Mechanical Posting Desk Co Wrappers, Coin 


This List Changes Each Month 


Also please send me information about— 
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